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CHAPTER III. 
“THE LESSON BEGINS.” 


TUESDAY was always a specially busy day with Madame Falk, 
for like most press writers she was a slave to the post. 

The novelist, essayist, even the playwright, are sons and 
daughters of freedom compared to the journalist who is bound 
to time, and that generally the shortest time. If their petits pains 
of reports, fashion, notices, politics, the hundred and one 
ingredients which make up the columns of a daily paper, do not 
come fresh and crisp from the bakehouse of their brains, in 
time for the inexorable mail, all is lost. Ill or well, headache or 
no headache, eyes alert and wide awake, or dulled with overwork 
or a cold in the head, the prescribed number of words: must be 
written, and well written up to some standard, or the pen must 
be passed on to abler and more punctual fingers. 

This no doubt is felt most hardly by women, whose initial 
efforts in all careers consist in picking up the crumbs which fall 
from the rich men’s (their brothers’) tables. Theirs is the most 
uninteresting, the most poorly paid work, nor can we senti- 
mentalise over the injustice of this. We are all under the rigid 
rule of law, and though here and there benevolence and mercy 
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may ease the pressure of those steely fetters which chain us to 
our oars, in that solemn galley, the “ Inevitable,” there can be no 
escape, and the only true alleviation is by bearing “To conquer 
our fate!” In time the clearer-brained and stronger-willed 
among us will rise to higher rank and better pay, marching over 
the yawning rifts and gaps which have been filled up and made 
passable by those pioneers, the forlorn hope, who first ventured 
on an unknown country, and “fighting foremost fell,” unrecog- 
nised, unlamented—a history often repeated—for the progress 
of one generation is chiefly founded on the martyrdom of those 
that went before. 

This present Tuesday had been especially busy, as, besides 
her official work, Madame Falk had, as was not uncommon with 
her, to do a lot of work for other people, and she now sat in an 
easy chair wrapped in her working gown, her still small, well- 
shaped feet thrust into fur-trimmed slippers, her eyes half-closed, 
and her busy right hand resting for the moment on the arm of 
her chair. Her plentiful dark hair was pushed away under a 
white lace scarf which was tied over her head, for she felt the 
beginning of a cold—a thing she greatly dreaded, for she took 
nothing lightly. On her lap lay a yellow covered novel, a paper 
knife between the leaves. 

Miss Barton sat opposite her near the table, on which was a 
shaded lamp. She had put on her evening toilette of a rusty 
black silk skirt, and a black velvet jacket somewhat white about 
the seams. She was knitting a woollen sock rapidly and 
mechanically. 

“Do make up the fire, Sarah,” said Madame Falk with a 
shiver. “I feel as if cold water were running down my back. 
I am sure I have taken cold. aoe goodness I am not obliged 
to go out to-morrow morning.” 

“Take some hot gruel and stay in your bed, aren like bed 
for a cold, but as we have a minute’s quiet, I wish you would 
tell me what Mr. Riddell really said about May, and about your 
visit to Madame Dupont; you have hardly had time to breathe 
since she was here.” 

“ Ah! well, I told you that Mr. Riddell refused the Dupont 
alliance, or as good as refused it, said he had no fortune to 
give his daughter, that if he had he could not countenance a 
mercenary union, it hurts his ideal of the higher life ; a lot more 
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balderdash of the same kind. Of course he added if the young 
man chose to evince his truth and disinterestedness by proposing 
for May, fortune or no fortune, that would be a different 
matter! Poor May! a nice time she would have of it if she did 
go portionless into a Parisienne family. It is amazing that a man 
like Mr. Riddell who has lived so long among French people 
should know so little of their social spirit.” 

“Who has lived so long in France you mean, Esther; I am 
not so sure he has lived among French people.” 

“ At all events, I did not waste too much time talking to him. 
To-day I interviewed Madame Dupont. I put the best face I 
could on it toher. I said that Mr. Riddell was greatly opposed‘ 
to international marriages, so much so, that he would never 
make any settlement on his daughter unless she married an 
Englishman. Should she choose a man of any other race, he 
would not absolutely refuse his consent, but he would give no 
money. Madame was vastly polite and quite agreed with the 
opinion of Monsieur Riddell, that mixed marriages were better 
avoided. 1 think she is glad to be well out of the affair, without 
disobliging her son; she complimented every one all round, and 
pronounced a glowing eulogium on May—the matter there ends. 
I never expected anything else!” 

“No, nor I! My opinion is, that Riddell hasn’t a rap to. 
give anyone, and he will leave that child a beggar.” 

“Oh, nonsense! He must have money, and he cannot take it 
away with him, she will have something to live on! I wish she 
were more hopeful and energetic. Work is a sort of universal 
panacea, I do not think she is averse to work, nor is she 
without ability, but I do not see what she is to do.” 

“Nor I, unless to remain as she is, a useful but unpaid attachée 
to her father.” 

“There is good stuff in her, believe me, if she could only find 
her groove,” returned Madame Falk thoughtfully, and relapsed 
into silence. 

Presently she was roused by the arrival of the last post, several 
letters demanded her attention ; she read them quickly, tearing 
up one or two, and dwelling on the last. It was large and square, 
the writing, small, straight and peculiarly clear. A card fell 
from it. 

“ This is an unexpected honour,” she said, looking up. “A 
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note from Mr. Ogilvie! He is really very obliging. You 
remember I have been anxious to see the interior of Prince 
Radymski’s new house or rather palace at Passy and how im- 
possible it is to gain admittance? I happened to mention this 
before Mr. Ogilvie when I met him last week at the Zavadoskois’. 
He did not even seem to attend to what I was saying, nor did 
he mention the subject last night—now, here is a note from him 
saying that he has spoken to the Prince, who has given me 
permission to inspect his public rooms, library and pictures ; all 
he asks is that I do not publish the result of my observations in 
any European paper, only in America and the Colonies. He 
encloses the Prince’s card, who has written ‘Admit Madame 
Falk, see,’ and she handed it to her cousin. 

“ How have you found favour in his sight?” 

“Heaven knows! Anyhow he has done me a bit of good 
‘service, but I am greatly surprised. Mr. Ogilvie is the last 
man I should suspect of good nature, and though he has 
always been very courteous on the few occasions on which we 
have spoken together, I don’t think I particularly like him. He 
has such a guarded, inscrutable face, yet—I fancy I can read 
it a little—it tells me he could be an implacable tyrant—but—I 
may be wrong. I must write and thank him at once, though I 
really cannot go out to post it to-night ; it will be out of the way 
for to-morrow. I suppose Adrienne is gone?” ; 

“Yes; two hours ago. But / can take it. I don’t mind a 
bit.” 

“Certainly not. There is no necessity. It is only a bit of 
civility. Really I am greatly obliged to Mr. Ogilvie. This is a 
bit of quite gratuitous kindness. I shall like him for the future 
—at least, I think I shall.” 

She rose, lit a small hand lamp which stood on the mantel- 
piece, and went into her little writing-room, where she swiftly 
penned a grateful acknowledgment of Ogilvie’s kindness.” 

“T must make a new arrangement for to-morrow,” she said 
when she returned to the fireside. “It is always wise to strike 
while the iron’s hot. I shall go to the Radymski House first.” 
Taking a note-book from her pocket and tearing out a page, she 
began to scribble rapidly a fresh plan for her busy day. 

“I think I have found the very place for George’s boy,” she 
resumed. “It will not be an easy one, but it’s the best I can 
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do. You know Deslignes, the jeweller, in the Avenue de 
YOpera ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Miss Barton. 

“Never mind. It’s a big place. Well, the ‘ patron’ will take 
him in, as unpaid clerk, for six months, giving him food and 
lodging. He is to speak English to the English and American 
customers and assist in the book-keeping, as-soon as he knows 
how. If he is aclever lad it may bea good opening for him, 
but I am half afraid British cleverness may not fit into the 
crooks and angles of French life. Wecan but try. I hope my 
poor brother will give him a good outfit. What pocket-money 
ought he to have, Sarah?” 

“As little as possible, for I suspect it will come out of your 
pocket,” growled Miss Barton. 

“ Perhaps,” absently. “And Sarah, he must dine with us every 
Sunday.” 

“Oh, very well ; and Monday too if you like!” 

Madame Falk laughed, a kindly, good-humoured laugh. 

“ By the way, Esther, how does this Ogilvie man come to know 
the Zavadoskois and Prince Radymski so well ?” 

“T don’t know. But as he was a long time at Galatz, and 
also at Odessa when the Mouths of the Danube difficulties were 
being settled, I fancy he saw something of Russian society. He 
came on from Galatz here, and is, | believe, a Foreign Office 
employé—on the commercial side, you know —to attend to 
British interests in this International Indo- Egyptian Trade 
Convention. I am told he is considered a valuable servant. 
He knows everyone, and is popular too, considering he 
is a silent, self-contained man, though he can talk well if he 
likes. I am sure I did not dream that he noticed what I said. 
Now he has suggested the idea, I shall try if he cannot help me 
in other directions. 1 do not fancy, however, he is a man to be 
manipulated. Come, Sarah, let us go to bed. I must be up 
betimes to-morrow. How I hope no fragments of shattered 
gentility will tempt my brother to object to the shop-keeping 
side of my scheme for Johnnie.” 

“God knows!” sighed Miss Barton. “It is impossible to 
say.” 

* * + + * * * 


Meantime Miss Conroy was more constant to the study of her 
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Russian songs than usual. But if she worked seriously, her 
friend and accompanist spent far more time and pains in learn- 
ing the music thoroughly. It was strange to her, and full of 
difficult transitions. “If I could hear anyone play them that 
knows the measure and the style,” she sometimes sighed to 
herself; “I cannot get hold of the idea, and I do not think 
Frances has either. Perhaps Mr. Ogilvie will help us both.” 

The day on which he was to give his lesson in pronunciation 
came all too quickly in May’s estimation, while Miss Conroy’s 
superior self-confidence kept her quite tranquil. 

“I must go out with my mother immediately after luncheon,” 
said Frances to her friend a day previous to this conversation. 
“JT shall come back as soon as I possibly can, but I shall tell 
them to let Mr. Ogilvie in if he comes. You can play over the 
accompaniments to him and amuse him till I come, though I 
do not feel sure he will make his appearance to-day, as he dis- 
appointed yesterday. You do not mind Mr. Ogilvie, May? 
Some people are a little afraid of him!” 

May laughed softly. 

“He is too far away from me to be alarming, but I do fear 
spoiling your songs,” she said. 

“Do not trouble about that,” said Frances magnanimously. 
“You will do very well. Good-bye for the present.” 

May stood a few minutes in thought after Frances had left 
the room. She enjoyed these quiet mornings with her friend ; 
she was thankful that her father had found fewer faults of late, 
in fact that the stream of her life was standing comparatively 
still in a‘little tranquil pool, but a deep sense of its temporary 
character oppressed her. There was no real touch of home any- 
where in her life. She turned hastily from these flitting thoughts 
as unworthy and ungrateful, and went to the piano, forcing 
herself to give her whole mind to the music before her. 

She had been some short time so occupied when Kuhne, the 
German courier servant, announced : 

“ Mr. Ogilvie.” 

May stopped short, slightly startled, for it still wanted nearly 
a quarter-of-an-hour of the time at which Miss Conroy expected 
him. 

Ogilvie entered with a smile—he had a very pleasant smile— 
and a properly deferential bow. He was a man of five or six- 
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and-thirty ; he might be more—he might be less. He was ex- 
tremely dark for an Englishman; not much above middle 
height ; squarely built and well set up; a broad brow, close-cut, 
wavy hair; a straight, but by no means classic, nose; a large 
strong mouth and chin; deeply-set, steady dark eyes, which 
rarely told much—this does not read like the description of a 
handsome man, yet the whole was impressive, and was generally 
remembered by those who once met him. He wore neither 
beard nor moustaches, but his clean-shaven face showed distinctly 
where those appendages grew black and thickly. 

“TI am very sorry Miss Conroy has not yet returned,” said 
May, rising from the piano; “ but she will soon be here. Pray 
sit down.” 

“T am before my time,” looking at the clock. “I thought Miss 
Conroy would forgive it, as we could have a little longer study.” 
He took a chair as he spoke, and May placed herself in the 
corner of the sofa by the fireplace. 

Ogilvie looked at her with quiet, critical eyes, as if he re- 
marked her for the first time, though they had already met 
more than once. 

“ Miss Conroy tells me you are so good as to assist her by 
playing her accompaniments.” 

“ She is so good as to allow me!” returned May, with a smile. 
She was quite as quietly self-possessed as her interlocutor ; her 
perfect freedom from self-consciousness gave that delightful re- 
pose to her manner which nothing else can bestow. “I believe 
Herr Adrianoff is to play for her at Madame Zavadoskoi’s party.” 

“That is scarcely wise. If she is accustomed to your accom- 
paniment she will do badly with another. Will you be so good 
as to play the songs while we wait. Pray remember I am no 
great guide. I have only a vague, uncultivated love of music; 
but I know something of these Russian ditties, because I have 
heard them sung by the peasants in Southern Russia.” 

“T shall be very glad to have your instruction,” said May, 
going to the piano. “The time is a little puzzling,” and without 
any hesitation she began to play. 

Ogilvie came over to lean on the piano, facing her, and 
listened with grave attention. 

“Are you not going to sing?” he asked. “I think I heard 
you singing as the door opened ?” 
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“Yes; I sing to keep the music right; but that is Miss 
Conroy’s part, and I must not usurp it.” 

“But I can judge the effect so much better, and help you 
more, if you will. Do you not see the sense of it? Are you 
afraid Miss Conroy would resent your usurpation?” He smiled 
a somewhat cynical smile. 

“Certainly not!” decidedly. “Frances is quite above such 
pettiness.” 

“Then sing! You have some soul in your touch, you ought 
to be able to sing.” There was a tinge of command in his tone, 
which half-amused May, yet she yielded, and turning back to 
the first page, began: 

She was soon stopped. One passage was to be slower, 
another softer; one was to be hurried and the ordinary mea- 
sure broken, she was deeply interested and careful to attend to 
every hint. 

“You are a most attentive pupil. What trash the English 
words are! Where did you get them ?” 

“The Countess gave them to Miss Conroy ; some protége of 
hers made the translation. It has been difficult to divide the 


syllables. But we could not attempt the Russian without you. 
Madame Zavadoskoi imagines Frances will sing the English 
version.” 


“That would never do. Miss Conroy will find it much easier 
to sing the Russian words! No language is so difficult to sing 
as English. Your voice is very true, though evidently un- 
cultivated.” 

“Yes ; I have never been taught—and probably never will be,” 
said May placidly. 

‘Sorry to hear it, Miss Riddell.” 

May was surprised he knew her name. 

“It is not what is called ‘a grand organ,’ but it has capa- 
bilities.” 

“Thank you”; a slight pause. “Shall we find it difficult to 
learn the Russian words ?” 

“No; it will be but a parrot-like learning. “Tell me, Miss 
Riddell, have you no personal ambition ?” 

“T really do not know ; I fancy it would only worry me if I 
had.” 

“ Life, without ambition, is but a stagnant pool.” 
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© “ But a rushing, brawling river can never reflect the blue 


tranquil heavens,” returned May, laughing. “I love peace.” 

“That is not the first love of the young; action, progress, 
or whatever road one selects, is the ideal of early days.” 

“One selects,” said May dreamily. “ Are not our feet placed 
upon a destined road, whether we will or not ?” 

“Ha! you are a philosopher, then! I scent the damnable 
doctrine of predestination! We must argue this out some day,” 
cried Ogilvie pleasantly. 

May shook her head and let her fingers wander softly over 
the keys, touching the notes of an old Bohemian air she had 
picked up from one of Mademoiselle Perret’s pupils. Ogilvie, 
who had walked back to the fire-place, shifted his position so 
as to see her face—at which he looked with a sort of curious 
interest. 

“T have the pleasure of knowing your father,” he said, rather 
abruptly. 

“Yes, I have heard him speak of you,” she said, leaving the 
piano, and putting some music that was heaped on a stand in 
order. 

“We did not agree on politics,” he resumed, “and I should 
like to renew the discussion. Mr. Riddell has seen a good deal 
of the world.” 

“TI believe so,” returned May cautiously. 

“Fortunate man, to have a companionable daughter with whom 
to settle down after knocking about the world.” 

“TI do not fancy I am much of a companion for a man of the 
world,” said May, smiling, “nor is a man of the world a com- 
panion for me. The few I have seen appear very hard and un- 
interesting.” 

Ogilvie laughed. 

“T daresay they do, and very often they are. However “s 

The entrance of Miss Conroy interrupted him. 

She apologised—not eagerly—for her absence, adding, “ You 
must have been more than punctual.” 

“TI was, and we have improved the opportunity by going 
through the music. Now suppose you learn some of the words 
first.” 

Miss Conroy was not rapid in catching sounds, and though by 
no means unintelligent, her brain worked slowly. 
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May took up some knitting, and listened attentively without 
taking any part in the lesson. 

“Do you decline to learn a barbarous language?” asked 
Ogilvie, turning to her quickly at last. 

“No; I am listening with all my might ; but as I shall never 
sing the songs, I need not hinder Frances by repeating the words.” 

Ogilvie made no reply. 

Finally Miss Conroy tried the song. It certainly went better 
with the original words, but May was almost appalled by the 
frankness with which Ogilvie corrected and found fault with the 
all-accomplished heiress. Her time was not right, her words 
were indistinct, her upper notes here and there were too flat. 
May glanced at her friend to see how she took such unwonted 
treatment, feeling quite distressed on her account. 

But Miss Conroy’s face only showed a slight, perhaps dis- 
dainful, surprise, while her temper seemed quite unruffled ; once 
she said, “That is the note you gave me so much trouble about, 
May! I thought I had got it quite right.” 

“You are tired to-day, and not doing as well as usual,” said 
May earnestly. 

Soon after tea was brought in, and promising to come again 
on his first free afternoon, Ogilvie left them. 

“Tt was dry and fine, and he walked briskly down the Champs 
Elysées, intending to call on Madame Zavadoskoi, a friend of 
former days, with whom he had always kept up a certain degree 
of intimacy. 

He was glad to escape from the task of instruction he had 
voluntarily undertaken,and as he reflected on the superb self-confi- 
dence of Frances Conroy a smile stole into the corners of his lips. 
“ At all events,” he mused, “it is profound enough to make her 
calm. Restless conceit is intolerable ; she is well bred too, and 
years may teach her a truer measure of herself, though that is 
of small importance. But it is amazing that such a pumpkin as 
Riddell, a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal creature, should 
have such a daughter ; there is more than the grace of physical 
symmetry about her; she has the sort of harmony which comes 
from the power of thought—a distinction that not one ina 
hundred is capable of perceiving. There is something infinitely 
restful in her voice—in her presence, and just that tinge of soft 
melancholy that refines. I don’t fancy the pumpkin is an ideal 
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father ; she does not give me the idea of unmixed happiness. I 
wonder how old she is ; she must be a mere girl. Yet there is a 
touch of maturity in her quietness, decidedly the making of a 
charming woman if cultivated. I should like to undertake the 
cultivation, but the game is too difficult to be worth the candle. 
May! what an absurd name! It ought to be Psyche or Diana. 
No, not Diana, there is nothing cold in her softness, and she 
will probably marry some ‘commis voyageur, who, even if he 
makes her a decent husband, will drag her down to his own 
level— As the husband, so the wife is ’"—she will think she ought 
to be happy, and be dimly, depressingly conscious that she is 
not. What curious lives many women lead, and what holocausts 
of female victims society needs to cement its walls and keep its 
palaces flawless. Well it must be so! I ama strong advocate 
for law and order. Since the world began there have been 
victims, and there always will be. The worst of it is, the victims 
are generally charming, and the ‘good examples,’ who build up 
their status on the ruins of the imprudent, are of coarser fibre, 
less delicately tender and fascinating, our social laws are a 
nuisance—but necessary. A little dexterity and resolution, 
enables one to evade much, without doing any great harm either, 
but institutions must be respected, especially by a Legislator 
as I intend to be. Why, by all that’s apropos, here is the 
‘tinkling cymbal’ himself! Tl smooth him down, for I fancy 
I rubbed him up the last time we met. Good morning, Mr. 
Riddell, are you bound for the inexhaustible Boulevard, as 
Parisians consider them ?” 

“Good morning,” returned Riddell, stiffly. “No; lam going 
to the ‘ Mirlitans.’ I want to see that sketch of Armaud’s they 
are all talking of. I have great doubts if it deserves all the 
cackle there has been about it.” 

“T am going in the same direction—shall we join forces?” 

Riddell’s brow cleared as he readily assented, and they walked 
on together. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“IN SOCIETY.” 


THAT Paris is the queen of cities few will dispute. Its beauty, 
its everlasting youthfulness, its variety, are the delight of Europe. 
But to enjoy it thoroughly, it is necessary to have a certain 
amount of training. To a man like Carr, accustomed to outdoor 
existence, to live in the saddle, to the rough plenty, the rugged 
accessories of a big colonial cattle-run, Paris, with its artificial 
pleasures, its highly decorated aspect, was more puzzling than 
delightful. 

Had he not been introduced to the Herbert Conroys, and by 
them presented to Madame Zavadoskoi, in whose eyes he found 
a certain amount of favour, he would certainly have left after a 
week’s trial of the famous capital. But finding himself a welcome 
guest among English people, the sense of being lost wore off, and 
he began to understand something of the new life into which he 
had plunged. He found much to amaze, and, albeit, by no means 
a saint, a great deal that shocked him. His early life had been 
hard but wholesome, and when, after a fair measure of success 
as a sheep farmer, the discovery of a rich vein of gold on his 
land, suddenly converted him intoa millionaire, he kept his head 
wonderfully. He was by no means ignorant, though scarcely 
what could be termed well educated. 

By fits and starts, whenever a chance offered, he read voraci- 
ously, not novels or lighter literature, but tough, solid books 
which left a blessing behind. Indeed, he was not averse to 
poetry, though a little ashamed of his liking for such womanish 
stuff. After some rather boisterous outbreaks of natural sclf- 
indulgence on finding he was master of a large fortune, he started 
for Europe, resolved to see everything and to make up, if possible, 
the deficiencies of his education. 

The highest and purest pleasure he had as yet experienced in 
this new phase was from the treasures of art to which he was 
now introduced for the first time. For these he had an innate 
taste, which sometimes surprised Madame Zavadoskoi, herself a 
critic of no mean order and of large experience. 
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She was half-amused and partly fascinated with the young 
Antipodean, who so frankly showed his pleasure in her society, 
and declared that although utterly unconventional he was 
naturally well bred. 

His knowledge of women was limited to a few specimens of 
Colonial feminity, who were either shy and dull, or somewhat bold 
and free, and though ready enough to flirt or romp with the latter 
none had made any impression on him, A few weeks in London 
where some introductions had admitted him to the society of 
the upper wealthier middle class, he had found the young ladies 
rather appalling, and a sense of being quite at sea, making him, 
contrary to his nature, cautious and reserved. 

The first person with whom he found himself really at ease 
was Mr. Conroy. His hearty manner, his “ country gentleman ” 
instincts, his love and knowledge of horses made a common 
ground on which they could meet and sympathise. And next to 
Mr. Conroy he felt most at home with Mr. Conroy’s wife. 
Though a woman of great refinement, she was so gentle, so kindly, 
so transparently sincere, that he could talk to her with much 
comfort to himself. But of Frances he positively stood in awe. 
The extraordinary amount of knowledge that young woman 
seemed to possess, the unhesitating decision of her views, her 
remarkable self-reliance, were quite overwhelming, and coupled 
with her small baby-like aspect made him feel ashamed of his 
own half-fledged mental condition, at least, on their first 
acquaintance. Miss Conroy, however, was always sweet and 
condescending to everyone, and she was often good enough to 
explain recondite subjects to Carr, with an air of superiority 
which imposed upon him a good deal, at the outset. 

Whereas Madame Zavadoskoi seemed to think she could learn 
from her colonial friend, or, at least, hear much that was new 
and interesting, and Carr found the difference very agreeable. 

The Countess was not handsome, in fact, she had narrowly 
escaped being very plain, dv¢t she had a perfect figure, lovely little 
hands and feet, and a most expressive face. If her mouth was 
large, her teeth were white and regular, if hair and complexion 
were fair, even colourless, her eyes were made effective by curi- 
ously dark brows and lashes, unnaturally dark—some people said. 
She had long been a well-known figure in Parisian society, yet 
no one even thought of her as anything but young, though her 
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only son was an officer in the Emperor’s Guards—then women 
marry so early in Russia. 

She was a pleasure-loving, self-indulgent, but generous woman, 
who had rarely, if ever, denied herself any whim or fancy 
suggested by a warm imagination. Sometimes she quarrelled 
with the Count, her husband, when he grumbled at her lavish 
expenditure, but not often. In fact, judged by their own standard 
they were a model pair, and on the whole, Madame had not 
given any food for scandal for many years. 

This bright, caressing, acquaintance was a godsend to the 
rather friendless Australian. She put everyone at his ease, and 
proclaimed aloud her ignorance of book learning, while every 
phrase, every action showed her knowledge of life. She did not 
care to stand on any pedestal ; to her it did nor seem any advan- 
tage to be out of reach, she was quite ready to join hands with 
all pleasant and well-bred pcople, provided they could gratify or 
amuse, azd knew their place. But for all her genial unpreten- 
tiousness no one ever dared a second time to advance half a 
pace nearer the Countess than she chose. 

Count Zavadoskoi was a big burly man, with a tartar face and 
a forest of grey hair. He passed his life very comfortably in 
eating and drinking, gambling, hunting (when at home) and, 
curious exception to these mere physical pleasures, hearing the 
best music, of which he was passionately fond. 

Though Miss Conroy, as became an English heiress, rode well 
and gracefully, it was to her merely a mode of taking exercise 
With Madame Zavadoskoi it was a passion. Need it be said 
she was fully aware that she looked supremely well on horse- 
back. Here was a bond of union with Carr, who, assisted by 
Mr. Conroy soon succeeded in securing a couple of first-rate 
horses, and counted his rides in the Bois with the fair Russian, 
as the happiest hours he had spent in Europe. 

“You must learn French, really you must,” she exclaimed as 
they were returning from a morning canter along the Avenue 
des Acacias. “It is a great bore, I grant, learning anything, except 
by the eye or the ear. But you are terribly helpless with only 
English. Geta master for an hour every morning, and come to 
me for a lesson in reading with me after déjeuner, or before. I 
am not a bad teacher I assure you.” 

“You need not assure me, Madame. I feel I could learn 
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anything from you. But how, how do you come to know so 
much, when you say you never studied ?” 

“Oh! I had foreign nurses and governesses, then we have 
lived everywhere, and you know Sclavonic brains are cerebral 
mirrors, we reflect what we hear and see ; but scarcely anything 
enters in and dwells there! I can read English and French 
easily, but I cannot write either well, German, Italian, Danish 
not at all, I do not think it worth the trouble to try! Shall I 
look out a French master for you?” 

“T shall be greatly obliged,” rather ruefully. 

“Do you think you have a talent for languages ?” 

“No, I don’t suppose I have, or for anything else in that line,” 
laughing good-humouredly. 

“You can ride as well as a Russian—or an Englishman !” 

“Thank you!—I am an Englishman !” 

“TI suppose so, somehow I never remember you are! Yes,” 
turning and gazing at him with admiring eyes, under which 
Carr’s sunburnt cheek flushed uncomfortably, “you have a very 
English look, yet there is something else! I cannot quite make 
out what! May I study you, Mr. Carr?” smiling. 

“All day and every day if you think it worth your while, but 
you'll soon get to the end of me—I don’t think there are many 
complications in my character.” 

“ Don’t be too sure—I don’t think you know yourself.” 

“Very likely! I never wasted much time on, what do you 
call it? introspection! A man must be out of sorts, I fancy, 
to bother about his own state of mind. It’s like feeling one’s 
pulse and fancying you have every malady under the sun.” 

“Self-examination, my young friend, has been recommended 
by the pious in all ages.” 

“Why do you call me your ‘ young friend’? You make me 
feel like a beardless boy,” he cried impatiently. 

The Countess laughed. 

“You are a youth compared to me, dear friend!” 

“JT am probably not three months your junior.” 

“ How old are you, then ?” 

“ Past thirty !” 

“Impossible! Very little past!” 

“ Still, past.” 

“Then there is not so much difference between us as 1 thought. 
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You are at an age not to be trifled with!” she looked laughingly 
into his eyes, yet something in her glance sent a strange thrill 
through her companion’s veins, and he felt his eyes answer hers, 
as he said: 

“TI fancy you could do very much what you liked with most 
men, whether they be twenty or thirty!” 

“Pray go on, add forty! Some men are more malleable than 
others, come, I am growing cold. Let us try a gallop along 
this soft road!” She touched her horse, which sprang forward, 
and some moments of exhilarating speed kept both silent. 

“Ah! that was delightful! a renewal of life!” cried Madame 
Zavadoskoi, when she at length drew rein. “I wonder how 
people get on who have no horses to ride!” 

“So dol. I have known rough times myself, but I always 
had a horse.” 

“Do you know I should like to hear your story, for you 
evidently have one, only you shall learn French, and tell it to me 
in that charming tongue.” ; 

“Tt would not suit such a tale as mine,” said Carr laughing. 
“ Anglo-Saxon is the proper speech for my biography! But if 
you will give an hour a day, I'll try Hebrew, Greek, or anything 
you like!” 

“Agreed! TIl send you a funny little old Russian to-morrow 
morning. He is one of my /fvrotégés, and will do as well for 
your purpose as a professor from the Sorbonne.” 

“And your lesson, madame ?” 

“Mine? Oh, come at twelve to breakfast next week, and if I 
have time you shall read afterwards. Now, are you coming to 
my sozrce on Tuesday ?” 

“Yes, if you care to crowd your rooms with such lumber as 
myself. I am of no use, when you do not want men to 
dance——” 

“Do not attempt to be modest! You are to come! You 
will find lots of people who speak English, and nearly every 
other European tongue as well. Then your charming friend 
Miss Conroy is to sing. What an accomplished poppet she is, 
and what heaps of trouble she takes about everything——” 

“ At first I thought her the most wonderful young lady I ever 
met.” 


“At first? Don’t you think so now?” 
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“No, you seem to know all she does, anda good deal more, 
without taking any trouble about it.” 

“ Wait! when she has my years just imagine what a mountain 
of knowledge!” 


‘* Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales.” 


returned Carr laughing. 

“That sounds like a quotation!” exclaimed Madame 
Zavadoskoi.” 

“It is; from an old eighteenth century English poet that I 
don’t fancy you know.” 

‘““What a wonderful wild man of the woods you are!” 

“The bush is more favourable to reading than the busy haunts 
of men, imagine: I have scarcely looked at a book since I 
came to Paris.” 

They had reached the end of the Avenue Bois de Boulogne 
and crossing the wide circle at the Arc de Triomphe, the 
Countess suddenly bowed, smiled, and kissed her hand to a lady 
who was standing at the corner of one of the many avenues 
opening from that beautiful centre, as if looking for an omnibus. 
Carr recognised Madame Falk, whom he had sat next at Mrs. 
Conroy’s dinner more than a fortnight before, and he raised his 
hat. 

“You know Madame Falk ?” in a tone of surprise. 

“Yes, I met her at Mrs. Conroy’s.” 

“She is a relation of Mr. Herbert Conroy’s I am told,” 
continued the Countess. “He is, I believe. a gentleman of high 
degree, wealthy and well-born! She scribbles for newspapers for 
her daily bread! What extraordinary anomalies exist in 
English social life! That comes of your systefn of free 
marriages! Our pleasant friend's mother made a mésalliance 
and so comes about the difference—what a difference !—between 
these kinsfolk.” 

Her tone was slightly contemptuous and nettled Carr. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, “ anomalous enough, and long may the 
system last. Better the free marriage, with the chance of love 
and companionship, than the sacrifice of individuality to caste.” 

“There peeps out a delightful touch of savagery, my dear Mr. 
Carr! Love! Companionship! Don’t you think the chafing 
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of the wedlock fetters is apt to wear out such pretty stuff? Fancy 
fifteen, twenty years with the same cher ami, whose tenderness 
must always be more or less blunted by the sense of right? 
Life is dull enough even with the help of a little inconstancy ; 
you rob it of its only important variety !” 

Carr’s lips parted with a reply, which he checked beforc it 
was uttered. 

“Yes,” he said, “from your point of view such ‘damned 
iteration ’ would be intolerable, but is there zo constancy ?” 

“Oh, yes, I do not deny it! Perhaps among busy, cold- 
blooded people. There is Madame Falk, she was left a widow at 
twenty-four, I think, and she has never married nor, I fancy, had 
a lover, though I believe she had more than one offer of 
marriage. Then it is easier to be constant to a memory than toa 
person ; memories cannot bore you! Madame Falk is a wonderful 
woman. I happen to know a good deal of her. She lives with 
her cousin, a typical English old maid, of whom I am very fond 
and who was my governess for a good many years ; she is quite 
devoted to me! I don’t suppose that dear old thing ever heard 
a word of love from a man’s lips in her life! Why to be lover- 
less must be even worse destitution than to be without a horse.” 

These words brought them to the door of the Zavadoskoi Hotel 
in the Avenue Marbceuf, and Carr assisted his fascinating “ guide, 
philosopher and friend” to alight with tender care. With a few 
words of warning that she would be too much engaged the 
following day to see anyone, she left him. 

Carr rode slowly away to his hotel, an odd sense of irritation 
disturbing his heart, or rather his circulation. 

The talk of his delightful companion annoyed and offended 
him. She had exercised a great charm over his senses, a charm 
he never dreamt of resisting, but this cynical repudiation of 
constancy suggested very disagreeable ideas. No woman had 
any right to the sort of liberty she seemed to claim, but then 
her talk was probably only talk. It showed Carr was gifted with 
tact, which means quick perception; that he never thought of 
asking what she really meant or believed. He felt it would only 
bring ridicule and further mystification on him. But Madame 
Falk! Her fine, strong, open face guaranteed constancy, if ever 
a face did—yes, even when she was younger and softer, and more 
emotional, she would not have tired of a lover as she would of 
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a dress too often worn. To be sure the Russian Countess had 
probably been married to a man she did not care a straw for, 
and the man looked like a brute! 


The soirée for which Frances Conroy made such elaborate 
preparations was rather an event in their society. 

Madame Zavadoskoi received regularly once a week, but rarely 
gave large parties; they troubled her, and she hated crowds. 
But as has been already said, she was very good-natured, and 
wished to help a young Polish girl who wanted to make her 
début in Paris as a concert singer. 

May Riddell had had a formal invitation for the first time, 
though Madame Falk had taken her on several occasions to the 
Countess’s Thursdays. Now she was to take part in the perfor- 
mance, for at the last moment the German accompanyist who 
was to have played for Miss Conroy, was obliged to keep his 
bed by a severe cold, and by Ogilvie’s advice, Frances deter- 
mined to trust herself to May’s hands. 

The question of the dress offered her by her father had been a 
source of great agitation. Madame Falk wished her to wear 
something white or cream, and May steadily insisted on black. 

“Black is so awfully old, my dear,” cried the chief counsellor. 

“ That is no matter, Madame Falk, I do not care for anything 
except to pass muster, and not to be shabby. I don’t care to 
. look young, that will do me no good! Let us choose something 
useful that will last,’ and May Riddell had her way. 

It was happily a fine dry night at the end of February, and 
for the first time May saw the three large salons of the Zava- 
doskoi Hotel thrown open and brilliantly lit up. The furniture, 
the decorations, the abundant flowers, the exquisitely-dressed 
women, and a large sprinkling of distinguished men, was 
somewhat overpowering to May, and she clung closely to 
Madame Falk, who knew many of those present personally, and 
the greater number by sight. It was very interesting to have 
the owners of well-known names pointed out, and to listen to 
brief comments on their life and adventures. Then Madame 
Zavadoskoi, who was an admirable hostess, came to speak to 
them before she took up her station at the door to receive a 
Serene Highness. Soon after Mrs. Conroy and her daughter 
made their appearance, which gave May a sense of support. 


9* 
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“How nice your dress looks, my dear,” said Mrs. Conroy 
kindly ; “but is it not rather sombre? Don’t you think so, 
Frances ?” 

“Very pretty indeed,” said Frances absently. “May, you are 
not afraid of playing before all these people ?” 

“No, not at all; once I am at the piano and sheltered by you, 
I shall be all right. Where is Mr. Conroy ?” 

“Oh! he is dining with Mr. Ogilvie, and will come in later, 
you know he does not care a straw for music. I wish his tastes 
were more like Mr. Riddell’s. He is such an admirable critic 
and so sympathetic—at least to me. I wish he were to be here 
to-night ! ” 

“He zs here! an invitation came for him this morning, 
returned May, raising her brows in surprise at the idea of Frances 
wishing to exchange the father she had for any other, but she 
said no more, for at that moment she caught sight of Achille 
Dupont, whom she had not seen since she had heard of his 
astonishing wish to marry her insignificant self. 

She was aware indeed, thanks to Miss Barton, that the 
proposed alliance had been rejected by her father, and although 
she had lived long enough in France to know that in French 
matrimonial matters no one was a free agent, she half expected 
that the young man would make some attempt to see her and 
bid her good-bye. It is so hard for an Englishwoman to realise 
a man who had attained the responsibilities of his majority 
should be fettered in the matter of the greatest personal im- 
portance to himself; there is always a lurking belief in her mind 
that he could, if his love was strong enough, break his bonds. 

The sight of her would-be lover fluttered her heart a little, 
though she had not the faintest inclination to care for him, 
beyond a cool liking for a we!l-bred, lively young man who was 
always flatteringly attentive to her. 

He only acknowledged her by a profound bow, and then 
engaged in an apparently interesting conversation with a 
soldierly-looking, much-decorated old gentleman. 

But the music began, and silence prevailed. 

An instrumental trio opened the concert, and then the Polish 
atbutante regaled the audience with an operatic tour de force, 
which astonished the generality of her hearers. 

“What wonderful vocalization!” exclaimed Frances, who had 
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kept her place beside May, “ but to acquire it one must give up 
everything to music.” 

“TI wish she would sing something soft and expressive, she 
has a beautiful voice,” returned May. 

A warning “sh” silenced her, nor did she speak again save an 
occasional word till the first part of the performance was over. 

Then some people moved about, and Carr, disentangling him- 
self from the crowd in the doorway, came to speak with Madame 
Falk, who sat a little in front of May. 

“ Ah, good evening!” she said, after a moment’s hesitation, 
not quite recognising him at first. 

“T don’t think you know me, Madame Falk. It is rather 
hard to be so completely forgotten ! ” 

“Forgotten, no! consider that the music had carried me away 
into the past, or the future, to the obscuring of my faculties. I 
remember our discussion at dinner, how long ago?” 

“Oh, nearly three weeks! Yes, you disagreed delightfully 
with me on almost every point ; you, a denizen of the old world, 
are such an advocate for everything new, and I fresh from the 
youngest continent, such a lover of all that is old!” 

“Probably because the old is new to you!” she exclaimed, 
with her frank, pleasant laugh. 

Here he caught Miss Conroy’s eye, and spoke to her, enquir- 
ing for her mother, who had been taken away by the Countess 
to a place of honour, while he looked enquiringly at May and 
gave her a hesitating bow. Then he resumed his talk with 
Madame till the music re-commenced. 

“ He is very shy,” said Miss Conroy indulgently, with a slight 
smile. 

“Who?” asked May. “Mr. Carr? He does not strike meas shy.” 

“He is with me. He is of course unaccustomed to girls who 
think—who have any aspirations higher than dress and plea- 
sure. My aims and pursuits surprise him, and perhaps check 
and alter the feeling with which he at first regarded me. It is 
better so. You understand me, dear May. I feel I can speak 
to you as I dare not to anyone else.” 

“Yes, Frances, you may trust me.” 

Soon after,and at the end of the performance, came the 
Russian airs so diligently practised by the friends. They were 
very successful; though Miss Conroy’s voice, like all else about 
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her, was small, and the higher notes were a little strained, she 
sang them pleasingly enough, and was highly applauded, as 
such amateur singers usually are. May was sincerely pleased, 
for she felt she had done her part well; but of course as a mere 
accompanist she met with no recognition, and went back to her 
place with Mr. Conroy, who had come into the music-room to 
hear his daughter’s songs. 

“Frances ought to be much obliged to you for all the trouble 
you have taken,” he said kindly. “I know nothing about such 
things, but it seems to me she could not get on without you.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Conroy, you are very good ; but there are plenty of 
accompanists to be had in Paris.” 

“Perhaps so, but ‘i 

“Mr. Conroy,” interrupted the hostess, “I want you to take 
a countrywoman of mine, who adores English people, to supper. 
Thank you, Miss Riddell! You did very well. You have an 
excellent touch.” 

May hastened to sit down near the door, for Madame Falk 
had disappeared, she had no sooner taken her place than she 
saw M. Dupont approaching. She welcomed him with a grave 
smile and a flitting blush, which made that meritorious young 
man feel decidedly bad. 

“Mademoiselle,” he began with a deep sigh, “I venture to 
address myself to you for the sad purpose—sad to me—of 
bidding you adieu.” 

“ Are you going to leave Paris then, Monsicur, for any length 
of time ?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle. I only wish I could leave it for ever.” 

“Qh! You would soon wish to return. No Parisian can 
ever live long in exile.” 

“Ah! Mademoiselle little knows. But my excellent mother 
advises me to take a journey in Algeria. It may distract}my 
thoughts, and when I return I may be more reconciled to life.” 

“JT am sure I hope you will, Monsieur. And that you may 
have a good and happy voyage,” she said kindly. 

“Ah! Your goodness is adorable. This is indeed farewell.” 
He took her hand, pressed it, and departed. 

“He is really very nice,” thought May, looking after him. 
“ And he will be all right long before he comes back.” 

Then a curious sort of melancholy stole over her, a profound 
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sense of loneliness. The music-room was half-empty. The 
people stood about in groups chatting gaily, for everyone knew 
everyone. Frances had been swept away ina sort of whirlwind 
of applause and admirers, and May felt forgotten. Not that 
she in the least resented this, she knew her temporary isolation 
was an accident, that everyone was well disposed to her, but her 
whole life since she left school had taught one supreme lesson. 
It was her own significance. People were kind and obliging, 
but she was not of the slightest importance to any living crea- 
ture. She had no right to complain of this in any direction 
save one. Her father, e might have given her his heart. She 
had tried to be a good daughter, and with what joy she had left 
school to live with him! Now, after more than four. years’ ex- 
perience, she knew quite well that if Leontine could only make 
good coffee. and mend as neatly as herself, her only parent 
would part with her cheerfully. Was it in any way her fault ? 
Perhaps she had not the gift of attracting people. If she had, 
would Achille Dupont have given her up without a struggle? 
Probably it was her undemonstrative quietude that gave people 
the idea of coldness. Well, she could not help it. 

“What! Are you here alone? It is an ungrateful world!” 
said a low, mellow voice close to her. Looking up she recognised 
Ogilvie. “Surely you deserve refreshment after contributing so 
largely to the success of the most interesting songs we have had 
to-night,” he continucd. 

“Mr. Conroy has only just been taken away from me,” she 
said, looking up to him with a smile, “and will no doubt come 
back. He is always kind.” 

“What! Kind enough, unselfish enough, to undertake such 
a task as piloting you to the buffet? I will do that service for 
him if you will permit me, but there is a raging mob there at 
present. Shall we wait till it is clearer? ” P 

“Certainly. Iam in no hurry.” 

Ogilvie drew a chair beside her. “You are not exhausted 
then with your exertions? You were not nervous?” 

“No. I know my notes, and I know nobody. An audience 
of complete strangers is equal to playing in a mask. They 
were scarcely aware of me, nor I of them.” 

“That is true,” thoughtfully. “ How long have I had the 
pleasure of knowing you, Miss Riddell ? ” 
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“You have only just had the privilege of making my ac- 
quaintance,” said May, lifting her eyes, which smiled at him. 
“But I met you at Mrs. Conroy’s nearly a year ago, when they 
passed through Paris from St. Remo.” 

“Indeed! I do not remember! Pray observe I express no 
astonishment at my own want of observation.” 

“Thank you,” returned May, simply. 

“ Yet, in truth, I am surprised.” 

“Pray do not spoil the original compliment, Mr. Ogilvie.” 

“Very well, I am mute. To change the subject. I am 
shocked to see that your father prefers cards to music. I 
thought he was an accomplished critic. Now he has been play- 
ing whist all the evening with Zavadoskoi and young Dupont, 
who has lost a// his stakes.” He watched her as he spoke. 

“Ts it pleasant to win other people’s money? I should not 
have imagined it amusing.” 

“Believe me, there is nothing half so diverting. There is a 
proud sense of superiority in such a triumph. When I empty 
my adversary’s pockets I go home and dance with joy as soon 
as I have locked my door.” 

May laughed. She felt suddenly lifted out of her despond- 
ency, and convinced that she was worth the trouble of talking to. 

“ By-the-way,” resumed Ogilvie abruptly, “don’t you live in 
the same house as Madame Falk ?” 

“T do. Weare on the entresol.” 

“Yes, I thought so. What a terrific thing a lady—I should 
say a woman—journalist must be!” 

“Why, Mr. Ogilvie, Madame Falk is quite charming !” 

“TI grant she conceals her terrors passably well. And you sec 
a good deal of her?” 

“Not half enough.” Their talk flowed easily for some 
minutes longer, during which May told more of her daily life, of 
her father’s habits, than she had any idea. 

Then Ogilvie took her to the buffet to refresh. There they met 
the Conroys, Mr. Riddell, and Madame Falk, with the Australian. 

“It was so nice of Mr. Ogilvie to take care of you, dear May,” 
said Frances Conroy as they put on their wraps. “It was very 
considerate towards me. He knows I am very fond of you!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Famous Poets. 
I. 
LORD BYRON. 


LoRD BYRON was incontestably one of the greatest poets 
England ever produced. His genius was of the very first order, 
and he was one of those characters from whose existence new 
eras date their commencement. His poems had an extraordinary 
influence on the literature and opinions of the time in which he 
lived, and the mighty power of his pen affected all hearts and 
awakened intense emotion. 

The culture of Lord Byron was imperfect, but had he lived he 
would have been classed amongst the very highest and most 
capable intellects ; his mind was constantly developing, his know- 
ledge increasing, and his opinions changing. It was, indeed, not 


without truth, said of him by Goethe, that “he was inspired by 
the genius of Pain,” for, from the first to the last of his agitated 
career, every fresh recruitment of his faculties was imbibed from 
that bitter source. 


Into the question of Byron’s infidel or sceptical opinions on 
religion we shall not enter, neither upon the immorality of his 
life. 

George Gordon Byron (Lord Byron) was the son of the 
Honourable Captain John Byron (grandson of William, fourth 
Lord Byron) by his second wife, Catherine Gordon (lineally 
descended from the Earl of Huntley and the Princess Jane, 
daughter of James II. of Scotland), and was born Jan. 22nd, 1788, 
about thirty miles from Aberdeen. In the character of the noble 
poet, the pride of ancestry was undoubtedly one of the most 
decided features ; and as far as antiquity alone gives lustre to 
descent, he had every reason to boast of the claims of his race, 
for many of his ancestors displayed, in no ordinary degree, great 
bravery on the battle-field, and were adorned with personal merits 
and accomplishments of which Byron has shown himself in his 
poems justly proud. 
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It cannot fail to be remarked, however, that he strikingly com- 
bined in his nature some of the best and worst qualities that lie 
scattered through the various characters of his predecessors—the 
generosity, the love of enterprise, the high-mindedness of some 
of the better spirits of his race, with the irregular passions, the 
eccentricity, and daring recklessness of the world’s opinion, that 
so much characterised others, mostly his father and grand-uncle. 

The union of Byron’s parents was a most unhappy one, and 
soon after his birth a separation took place between them. Mrs. 
Byron possessed a considerable fortune, and it was solely with a 
view of relieving himself from his debts that Captain Byron 
married her ; his creditors lost no time in pressing their demands, 
and her estate was soon sacrificed to satisfy them; he died 
shortly afterwards at Valenciennes, leaving his widow in very 
reduced circumstances; she settled in Aberdeen, where she lived 
in great seclusion, on account of her comparative poverty. She 
was a woman full of the most passionate extremes, and her out-. 
bursts of grief for her husband, and affection for her son, resulted 
as much from temper as feeling. That, as a child, Byron’s 
temper also was very violent, or rather sullenly passionate, is 
certain, but he had also an affectionate nature, and was easily 
managed by those who understood him. 

By an accident which, it is said, occurred at the time of his 
birth, one of his feet was twisted out of its natural position, and 
was the cause of much pain and inconvenience to him during his 
early years, and he was always very sensitive on the subject of 
this infirmity in after-life. 

When not quite five years old, Byron was sent to a day-school 
kept by a Mr. Bowers, who was called “ Lodsy Bowers,” by reason 
of his dapperness. He did not make much progress during the 
time he remained there, and at seven years old he was removed 
to the grammar-school at Aberdeen; his health being rather 
delicate, he now paid frequent visits to the Highlands, and it was 
in that lovely region that he imbibed that spirit of freedom and 
that love for “the land of his Scottish sires,” which nothing could 
tear from his heart, and on his return to school it was with much 
difficulty that his mother could induce him to cease wearing the 
kilt and the plaid, in compliance with the manners of the town; 
but the bonnet he would not leave off until it could no longer be 
worn. At school he was more anxious to distinguish himself by 
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prowess in all sports and exercises, than by advancement in 
learning. He was a lively, warm-hearted boy; high-spirited, 
passionate and resentful, and remarkably brave ; “always more 
ready to give a blow than to take one.” Among many anec- 
dotes illustrative of this spirit, it is related that once, in returning 
from school, he fell in with a boy who had on some former 
occasion insulted him, but had then got off unpunished, Byron, 
however, promising to “pay him off” when they met again. 
Accordingly, on this second encounter, though there were some 
other boys to take his opponent’s part, he succeeded in giving him 
a thrashing. On his return home, he was asked what he had 
been doing, and he replied that he had been paying a debt, by 
beating a boy according to promise; for that he was a Byron, 
and would never belie his motto, “ 7vust Byron /” 

By the death of the grandson of old Lord Byron at Corsica in 
1794, the only claimant that had hitherto stood between the 
poet and the immediate succession to the peerage was re- 
moved ; and in the following year his grand-uncle, the fifth Lord 
Byron, died at Newstead Abbey, having passed the latter years 
of his life in a state of austere seclusion. This peer stood his 
trial in 1765, before the House of Lords, for killing, in a duel, or 
rather scuffle, his relation and neighbour Mr. Chaworth. It is 
said that Byron, on his accession to the title, ran to his mother 
and asked her, “ whether she saw any difference in him since he 
had been made a lord, as he perceived none himself; ” this event 
at such an early age, he being only ten years old, seemed to him 
a crisis in his life. 

In the autumn of 1798, Mrs. Byron and her son left Aberdeen 
for Newstead Abbey. Even under the most favourable -circum- 
stances, such an early elevation to rank would be but too likely 
to have a dangerous influence on the character ; and the guidance 
of his mother, who was without judgment or self-command, was 
least likely to lead him safely through the perils and temptations 
of his new station. The Earl of Carlisle, who undertook the 
office of guardian to Byron, sent him to Harrow, according to the 
wish of his mother, where, from at first being, from his own 
account, a most unpopular boy, he rose at length to be a leader 
in all the sports, schemes, and mischief of the school. The kind 
and judicious management of Dr. Drury, and the friendships 
which he began to form at Harrow, gave the poet as strong an 
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attachment for that place as he ever felt for any spot on earth. 
“ Here,” says Moore, “ began those first stirrings of passion and 
genius in his soul, under the influence of which, when little more 
than fifteen years of age, he wrote these remarkable lines: 






‘** My epitaph shall be my name alone: 
If that with honour fail to crown my clay, 
Oh, may no other fame my deeds repay ; 
That, only that, shall single out the spot— 

By that remembered, or with that forgot.” 


It was when at Harrow, in the year 1803, that Byron, already 
twice possessed with the childish notion that he loved, conceived 
an attachment for Miss Chaworth, which, according to his own 
deliberate persuasion, exercised a lasting and paramount influence 
over the whole of his subsequent career. This is the only one of 
his numerous love affairs which can be dwelt upon with any 
pleasurable interest. That unsuccessful loves are generally the 
most lasting, is a truth, however sad, which unluckily did not re- 
quire this instance to confirm it. Byron has himself drawn a 
picture of his love for Miss Chaworthin his poem, “ The Dream,” 
but unfortunately she loved another. 


















‘* Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother-- but no more.” 





He writes in his diary, “Our union would have healed feuds in 
which blood had been shed by our fathers ; it would have joined 
lands broad and rich ; it would have joined at least ove heart, and 
two persons not ill-matched in years. Had I married her, 
perhaps the whole tenour of my life would have been different.” 
The youthful poet was in his sixteenth year, and the object of his 
affections two years older. Miss Chaworth was an heiress of 
large estates and possessed of much beauty ; and what increases 
the melancholy character of this attachment is, that the lady’s 
marriage was an unhappy one. There was no sympathy 
between her and her husband. She died, it is believed, in con- 
sequence of the alarm and danger to which she had been exposed 
during the sacking of Colwick Hall by a party of rioters from 
Nottingham. 

She had been in a feeble state of health for some years, and 
she and her daughter were obliged to take shelter from the 
violence of the mob ina shrubbery, where, partly from cold, partly 
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from terror, her constitution sustained a shock which it wanted 
vigour to resist. 

One of the most intimate and valued of his friends, at this 
period, has given the following description of Byron :— 

“ The first time I was introduced to him was at a party at his 
mother’s, when he was so shy that she was forced to send for 
him three times before she could persuade him to come into the 
drawing-room, to play with the young people at a round game. 
He was then a fat, bashful boy, with his hair combed straight 
over his forehead. His letters too, contained nothing remarkable, 
the unformed and childish handwriting, and even defective 
spelling, giving no promise at that time of one who, in a very few 
years after, became one of the giants of English literature. In 
swimming and diving he excelled, also in boxing, and he had a 
great passion for arms of every description, and it is said that 
he amused himself, at Newstead, as he lay awake in the 
morning, by thrusting a small sword through his bed-hangings.” 

His fondness for dogs—a fancy which lasted his life—is well 
known. Of his favourite dog, Boatswain, whom he has im- 
mortalised in verse, and by whose side it was once his intention 
to be buried, some traits are told, indicative, not only of intelli- 
gence, but of a generosity of spirit, which might well win for him 
the affection of his master. One of these anecdotes is as 
follows: “Mrs. Byron had a fox-terrier called Gilpin, with 
whom Boatswain was perpetually at war; she therefore sent off 
Gilpin to a tenant at Newstead. One morning she was alarmed 
by the disappearance of Boatswain, and could hear no tidings 
of him all day. At last, towards evening, the stray dog arrived, 
accompanied by Gilpin, whom he immediately led to the kitchen 
fire, licking him and lavishing upon him every possible demon- 
stration of joy. The fact was, he had been all the way to New- 
stead to fetch him ; and having now established his former foe 
under the same roof with himself once more, he agreed perfectly 
with him ever after, and even protected him against the insults of 
other dogs, and if he but heard Gilpin’s voice in distress, would 
fly instantly to his rescue.” Poor Boatswain died in the following 
year; he was seized with madness, and expired after much 
suffering. Byron raised a monument to his memory, and wrote 
an epitaph in his praise. 

On leaving Harrow, Byron went to Trinity College, Cambridge: 
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where his impatience with every kind of domination exposed 
him to frequent squabbles with the University authorities, and he 
quitted that place at the age of nineteen without leading anyone 
to suppose that he possessed those talents that afterwards distin- 
guished him. But though he made no mark at Cambridge, his 
life was not quite an idle one, for he wrote pocms there which re- 
ceived the flattering approbation of his friends, and he soon after- 
wards published some of these verses under the title of “ Hours of 
Idleness,” and thus “he became a poet and a man of letters; 
not because he chose to do so, but because Nature had so 
decreed.” 

At Cambridge he formed many friendships, the strongest of 
which was one for a young man named Edleston, who died at 
the age of twenty-one, of consumption. Byron says that “the only 
relations in which the little friendship that still remains in the 
world is to be found, are protection on the one side, and grati- 
tude and devotion on the other.” No one can peruse Byron’s 
epistles to his friends without being struck by the noble candour 
and conscientiousness of the writer ; he was capable by nature of 
everything we most admire and love; his disposition was far 
from intractable, had he more frequently been fortunate enough 
to fall under abetter guiding influence. He was well conversant 
with the poetical part of Scripture, and while yet but a child 
showed great proficiency in the Bible, but unfortunately infidel 
doctrines early found an entrance into his mind, and he remained 
a sceptic until the day of his death. Thus, when thrown on the 
world without any monitor near him to foster what was good in 
his nature, or to guide and control him, he was left, with his 
passions and his pride, to revel in the fatal discovery, which he 
imagined himself to have made, of the nothingness of the future, 
and the all-paramount claims of the present. In his hours of 
rising and retiring to rest the poet was, like his mother, always 
very late, and this habit he never altered during the remainder 
of his life. The night too, was at this period, as it continued 
afterwards, his favourite time of composition. In early life, 
before disappointment had embittered his ardent spirit, we find 
him resentful of slight or injustice, but still more in the cause of 
others than in his own; and yet with all this vehemence, docile 
and placable, at the least touch of a hand authorised by love to 
guide him. His whole life was a series of the most passionate 
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attachments, of those overflowings of the soul, both in friend- 
ship and love, which are still more rarely responded to than felt 
and which, when checked or sent back upon the heart, are sure 
to turn into bitterness. 

In 1808 Byron took up his residence at Newstead Abbey, 
which was in a most ruinous condition; the life he led at this 
time was but little calculated to render him satisfied either with 
himself or the world. In 1809 he celebrated his coming of age, 
and in a letter to a friend he says, “ Did I ever tell you that the 
day I came of age I dined on eggs and bacon, and a bottle of 
ale? For once ina way they are my favourite dish and drinkable, 
but as they never agree with me, I never use them but on great 
jubilees—once in four or five years or so.” He was very careful 
at this time about his personal appearance and dress, and to 
whatever might set off the beauty which he now manifested, and 
he showed thus early his anxiety to make himself pleasing to 
that sex who were, from first to last, the ruling stars of his 
destiny. He was inclined to become enormously fat, therefore 
he reduced himself by a system of violent exercise and absti- 
nence, together with the frequent use of warm baths. 

He was much attached to Newstead, and writes to his mother, 
“Come what may, Vewstead and J stand or fall together. Could 
I obtain for Newstead Abbey the first fortune in the country I 
would reject it.” 

The following account of Newstead, written by one of Byron’s 
friends, is very interesting: . 

“Newstead Abbey is a fine piece of antiquity; the ancestors 
of the present owner came into possession of it at the time of 
the dissolution of the monasteries; but the building itself is of 
a much earlier date. Though sadly fallen to decay, it is still 
completely an adsey, and most part of it is still standing in the 
same state as when it was first built. There are two tiers of 
cloisters, with a variety of cells and rooms about them, which, 
though not inhabited nor in an inhabitable state, might easily be 
made so; and many of the original rooms, amongst which is a 
fine stone hall, are still in use. Of the abbey church only one 
end remains, and the old kitchen, with a long range of apart- 
ments, is reduced to a heap of rubbish. Leading from the abbey 
to the modern part of the habitation is a noble room seventy 
feet in length, and twenty-three in breadth; but every part of 
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the house displays neglect and decay, save those which the 
present lord has fitted up. The house and gardens are entirely 
surrounded with a wall and battlements. In front is a large lake, 
bordered here and there with castellated buildings. Fancy all 
this surrounded with bleak and barren hills, with scarce a tree 
to be seen for miles, except a solitary clump or two, and you will 
have some idea of Newstead.” 

On the 13th March, 1809, Byron took his seat in the House of 
Lords. Shortly afterwards he resolved to snap the bonds which 
held him to the scenes of idleness and frivolity, and so prepared 
for a long tour abroad with his friend John Cam Hobhouse. 
The last few years had made a great change in his manners and 
appearance. The fat, unformed schoolboy was now a slender and 
graceful young man. Those emotions and passions which at 
first heighten, and then destroy beauty, had, as yet, produced 
only their favourable effects on his features; and his manners 
had become marked with that tone of gentleness and self- 
possession which, more than anything else, shows the well- 
bred man. The inadequacy of his means to his station was 
a source of embarrassment and humiliation to him, and his 
character was deeply imbued with melancholy. That gaming 
was amongst his follies at this period he himself tells us, and 
states that “gamblers are as happy as most people, being 
always excited.” 

Byron and his friend proceeded first to Lisbon, and after 
staying there for a short time, went to Spain, and then travelled 
to Cadiz, from which place they embarked for the Mediterranean. 
The most important part of this journey was, that it gave birth 
to the poem of “Childe Harold.” Whiie the poet was on his 
voyage from Athens to Constantinople, some doubts were 
expressed by the officers on board the vessel as to the practica- 
bility of achieving that feat by which Leander lost his life and 
immortalised his memory. Byron, who was a very expert 
swimmer, thought he could do it, and he actually accomplished 
the passage after two ineffectual attempts. 

It was the fate of Lord Byron through life, to meet, wherever 
he went, with persons who, by some tinge of the extraordinary 
in their own fates or characters, were prepared to enter, at once, 
into full sympathy with his ; and to this attraction, by which he 
drew towards him all strange and eccentric spirits, he owed some 
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of the most agreeable connections of his life, as well as some of 
the most troublesome. 

After his return from abroad in 1811, he resided for several 
years in London, where he occupied chambers in the Albany, 
and devoted himself almost entirely to literary pursuits, and, 
among other things, to the completion of some of those poetical 
sketches which he had made in the East. The first of these 
which he gave to the public was “ The Giaour,” which is one of 
the most original and spirited of his productions. The publi- 
cation soon afterwards of another Turkish tale, called “ The 
Bride of Abydos,” was as conclusive a testimony of the facility 
and grace of his manner as other productions had been of his 
genius and power. In 1814, Byron published “ The Corsair,” and 
shortly afterwards “ Lara” appeared. 

In 1815, Lord Byron married Miss Milbanke, the only child of 
Sir Ralph Noel Milbanke. His own account, in his memoranda, 
of the circumstances that led to this step is as follows: 

A friend observing how cheerless and unsettled was the state 
both of his mind and prospects, advised him to marry ; and 
after much discussion, he consented ; the next point for consider- 
ation was—who was to be the object of his choice ; and while his 
friend mentioned one lady, he himself named Miss Milbanke. 
To this, however, his adviser strongly objected, remarking that 
she was a learned lady, which would not suit him at all. So he 
agreed that his friend should write a proposal for him to the 
other lady named, which was accordingly done ; and an answer, 
containing a refusal, arrived one morning, as they were sitting 
together. 

“You see,” said Lord Byron, “that, after all, Miss Milbanke 
is to be the person: I will write to her.” He did so; his friend 
remonstrating still strongly against his choice, took up the 
letter, and reading it over, observed : 

“Well, really, this is a very pretty letter, it is a pity it should 
not go.” 

“Then it shal/ go,” said Byron, and in so saying, sealed and 
sent off, on the instant, this fiat of his fate. 

The union proved a most unhappy one; probably, the blame 
was equally divided between both parties. The most important 
things in the world often begin from very insignificant causes, 
and it was from pecuniary embarrassments first that those dis- 
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agreements arose which afterwards assumed a growth so fatal to 
the happiness of both—perhaps to the life of one of the parties. 
The final result of these quarrels was a separation, and the 
married pair parted—never to meet again. It was to Lady 
Byron he addressed his celebrated verses: 
‘Fare thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well : 
Ev’n though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel.” 


Byron appears never to have entirely lost the hope of recon- 
ciliation with his wife ; and his last thought, his last sigh, were 
for those whose names he then faintly murmured—his wife and 
child. One child was born of their union, named Augusta Ada; 
she appears to have been almost the only living thing to which 
Lord Byron was invariable in the direction of his intense 
affection. She was never mentioned by him but in terms which 
show that his separation from her was the chief bitterness of his 
life. Yet, except indirectly, intelligence concerning her rarely 
reached him. Of all the qualities of his nature, affection seems 
to have been the most ardent and most deep, and yet disappoint- 
ment in all his lawful attachments fell to his lot. His mother, to 
whom his affections first, naturally with ardour, turned, either 
repelled them rudely, or capriciously trifled with them. His 
youthful and all-absorbing love for Miss Chaworth was unsuc- 
cessful ; he was parted from his wife and child ; his sister alone 
appears to have remained faithful to him in his trouble. Itis to be 
doubted, whether, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
a disposition such as Byron’s could ever have escaped ultimate 
disappointment, or found anywhere a resting-place for his 
imaginings and desires. What others would have bowed to, as 
misfortunes, his proud spirit rose against, as wrongs. 

After the separation from his wife, Lord Byron again quitted 
England ; ¢4zs time never to return. Almost the only person 
from whom he parted with regret, was his sister, who, through 
his great trial, had been his sole consolation. The route which 
he took on his travels, through Flanders and by the Rhine, can 
be traced in his verses. On arriving at Geneva he took up his 
abode at Diordati, a villa beautifully situated on the banks of the 
lake. His means being at this time very limited, he led a very 
retired life. Here he made the acquaintance of Shelley and 
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his wife, and an intimacy quickly sprang up between them. 
Among the tastes common to both, that for boating was not the 
least strong ; and in this beautiful region they had more than 
ordinary temptation to indulge in it. During a week of rain, 
having amuscd themselves with reading ghost-stories, they agreed, 
at last, to write something in imitation of them ; and Byron then 
began his tale of “ The Vampire,” and Mrs, Shelley composed her 
wild and powerful romance of “ Frankenstein.” 

It was at this time that Byron composed his poem “The Prisoner 
of Chillon,” the subject of which was suggested by the picturesque 
old castle of that name; in his journal he says: “Went to. 
Chillon, through scenery worthy of I know not whom; went 
over the Castle of Chillon. Within it are a range of dungeons, in 
which the early reformers, and subsequently prisoners of state, 
were confined. Across one of the vaults is a beam, black with 
age, on which we} were informed that the condemned were 
formerly executed. In the cells are seven pillars, or rather eight, 
one being half-merged in the wall; in some of these are rings 
for the fetters and the fettered; in the pavement the steps 
of Bonnivard have left their traces—he was confined here 


several years.” Byron soon afterwards produced his first and 
best tragedy, “ Manfred,” followed by many other well-known 
works. 


The poet’s feelings towards his wife were at this time very 
bitter. By his marriage, and its results, he was again brought 
back to some of those realities of which his youth had had a 
foretaste. Pecuniary embarrassment—that ordeal, of all others, 
the most trying to sensitive minds—now again beset him. His 
misanthropy, instead of being a vague feeling, without any object 
to light upon, now became condensed into individual enmities. 
He writes: “I retired from England because I was the object 
of general obloquy, perhaps through my own fault; and I 
recollect that Madame de Staél said to me in Switzerland, some 
time after, ‘You should not have warred with the world—it will 
not do—it is too strong always for any individual.’ ” 

At the end of the summer Byron set out for Italy, where the 
irregularities of his private life, especially at Venice, made him 
notorious, and sullied his character for all time; but when some 
of the evils of his immoral life broke upon him, he formed an 
attachment altogether different, both in duration and devotion, 
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to any of the preceding ones, containing, it was evident, some of 
the best feelings of his nature, and with all its drawbacks proving 
an unquestionable love. This attachment lasted through his few 
remaining years, and, undeniably wrong and immoral though it 
was, it can hardly be considered otherwise than fortunate both 
for his reputation and happiness. 

The object of this last, and (with one signal exception) only 
real love of his whole life, was a young Italian lady, aged 
twenty, married to an old and wealthy man, Count Guiccioli ; 
she was taken from a convent to become his wife. It was a 
marriage of custom, not of affection, and the Countess and Lord 
Byron felt a love, instantaneous and mutual, at their. first meeting, 
which made a profound impression on both their hearts ; this 
connection had in it all that his real marriage wanted, and seemed 
to place, at length, within reach of his affectionate spirit that 
union and sympathy for which, through life, it had thirsted. 
Countess Guiccioli was endowed with great beauty, and was also 
extremely well read and talented. Her influence over Byron 
was very great, she tried to direct his energies to noble subjects, 
and had the power even of restraining him, for a time, from the 
continuance of his poem “ Don Juan.” She was subsequently 
divorced from her husband, and took up her residence with 
Byron in splendid apartments in his palace. In the poet’s letters, at 
this period, he repeatedly mentions his natural daughter Allegra, 
and his concern for her education and welfare is very evident ; 
she died at the age of five years, of fever, in a convent where he 
had placed her; he was so overwhelmed with grief at the event, 
that those who were about him at the time actually trembled for 
his reason. He says in his journal: “To write so as to bring 
home to the heart, the heart must have been tried—but, perhaps, 
ceased to be so. While you are under the influence of passions, 
you only feel, but cannot describe them—any more than, when 
in action, you could turn round and tell the story to your next- 
door neighbour! When all is over—all, all, and irrevocable— 
trust to your memory—she is then but too faithful.” 

Byron having become imbued with republican principles from 
his constant association with the family of Count Gamba, he at 
last became an object of strong suspicion to the Court of Rome, 
and one of the chief causes of the exile of the relatives of the 
Countess Guiccioli, was in reality the idea that Byron would 
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share their exile. He removed, at this time, to Ravenna, 
where he received a visit from his friend Shelley, who writes : 
“We talked a great deal of poetry, and as usual differed. Byron 
is greatly improved in every respect.” Byron left Ravenna with 
great regret, and with a persuasion that his departure would 
lead to misery. At Bologna he met Rogers, who has conveyed 
a vivid picture of Byron in his poem on Italy; from thence he 
travelled to Pisa, where he lived in “a famous old feudal palazzo, 
on the Arno, large enough for a garrison.” Of the beauty of the 
Countess Guiccioli there can be no doubt, if we believe his 
description of her ; writing from Pisa, he says: “ Bartolini, the 
celebrated sculptor, wrote to me to take my bust. I consented, 
on condition that he also took that of the Countess Guicciolli. 
He has taken both, and I think it will be allowed that “evs is 
beautiful.” Also the account of West, an American artist, 
confirms this statement ; he says: “Whilst I was painting, the 
window became suddenly darkened. I turned, and discovered a 
beautiful female; her long golden hair hung down about her 
face and shoulders, her complexion was exquisite, and her smile 
completed one of the most romantic-looking heads, set off as it 
was by the bright sun behind it, which I had ever beheld. Lord 
Byron invited her to come in, and introduced her to me as the 
Countess Guiccioli.” 

From Albaro he writes to Lady ——: “I have always laid 
it down as a maxim, and found it justified by experience, 
that a man and a woman make far better friendships than 
can exist between two of the same sex; but ¢hese with this 
condition, that they never have made, or are to make, love 
with each other. Lovers may be, and, indeed generally ave 
enemies, but they can never be friends; because there must 
always be a spice of jealousy and a something of self in all their 
speculations. At Genoa the poet made new friends who were a 
source of much pleasure to him. So long, indeed, had he 
persuaded himself that his countrymen abroad all regarded him 
in no other light than that of an outlaw or a show, that every 
new instance he met of friendly reception from them was as 
much a surprise as a pleasure to him. During this period 
his once angry feelings upon the subject of his matrimonial 
differences softened down. His daughter Ada, since his loss of 
the only tie of blood which he could have a hope of attaching to 
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himself, became the fond and constant object of his thoughts, 
and his tone of feeling also was subdued towards his wife. 
He always expressed himself as ignorant of the cause of 
her separation from him, and made many attempts at a 
reconciliation, but without success. He promised not to 
interfere with her management of the child during her life, and 
that nothing should be done, in any case, contrary to her wishes ; 
he also requested Lady Byron to send him her portrait, and we 
are all familiar with the beautiful lines he addressed to his 
daughter. 

We have now reached that point of Byron’s career from which 
a new start was about to be taken by his excursive spirit, and a 
course, glorious as it was brief and fatal, entered upon.  Ilis 
poetic talent was as bright as ever, and numerous poems had 
been written by him during the last few years, but his restless mind 
had found a new outlet for his energies in advocating the cause of 
freedom, and after the failure of his hopes in Italy, he turned his 
attention to Greece, where a spirit was now rising, such as he had 
himself imaged forth in dreams of song. His early travels in 
that country had left a lasting impression on his mind, and 
whenever his fancy fora roving life returned, it was to those 
regions he fondly looked back; also he conceived that his 
personal endeavours and his wealth might contribute to the 
liberation of that country. He generously devoted himself to 
that noble cause, and directed every nerve to that object, and he 
fell a victim to his zeal. Among other preparations for his 
expedition, he ordered three splendid helmets to be made, with 
his never-forgotten crest engraved upon them, for himself and 
the two friends who were to accompany him. He had a 
presentiment that he should die in Greece, and parted from his 
friends in very low spirits, presenting each of them with some 
little farewell gift. 

Byron was very superstitious, and always believed in Friday 
being an unlucky day, and yet, strange to say, he set sail 
for Greece on a Friday; it may be, in the excitement under 
which he now acted, that he forgot his former fears. It was 
on July 13th, 1823, that he began his unfortunate journey, 
after taking an affecting farewell of the Countess Guiccioli. He 
found himself welcomed in Greece with cordiality and respect, 
which much touched and gratificd him. There had been 
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considerable pains taken by some of his friends to prevent his 
fixing upon a place of residence so unhealthy as Missolonghi, 
but he was determined to make his abode there. His health 
had been undermined for some time, and now the arduous task 
which he had undertaken, his mistaken abstinence, and the 
incessant rains, all concurred to bring on a convulsive fit, which 
seized him on February 15th, 1824, and was so violent that 
everyone expected his death; however, on the following 
morning he was better, but complained much of his head; 
leeches were applied to his temples, but it was found difficult, 
on their removal, to stop the bleeding, and he fainted from 
exhaustion. 

“Soon after,” says Moore, in his life of Byron, “the mutinous 
Suliotes, covered with dirt and splendid attires, broke into his 
apartment, brandishing their costly arms, and loudly demanding 
their rights. Lord Byron, electrified by this unexpected act, 
seemed to recover from his sickness ; and the more the Suliotes 
raged, the more his calm courage triumphed.” Neither illness, 
nor disappointment, neither a worn-out frame nor even a hope- 
less spirit, could lead him for a moment to think of abandoning 
the great cause he had espoused; while to the last, too, he 
preserved unbroken the cheerful spring of his mind, his manly 
endurance of all ills that affected but himself, and his ever- 
wakeful consideration for the wants of others. 

In the following April, Byron and Count Gamba were caught 
in a heavy storm, and, when wet through, got into a boat to 
return home. About two hours after he was seized with a 
shivering fit, and complained of fever and pain. “At eight that 
evening,’ says Count Gamba, “I entered his room. He was 
lying on a sofa, restless and melancholy. He said to me, ‘I 
suffer a great deal of pain. Ido not care for death, but these 
agonies I cannot bear.” The following day he rose at his 
accustomed hour, and took his accustomed ride in the olive 

woods, accompanied as usual by his long train of Suliotes. He 
~ complained, however, of perpetual shiverings, and had no appe 
tite. His fever increased, but he steadily refused to be bled, an 
operation to which he had the strongest aversion ; he is reported 
to have said, “If my hour is come, I shall die, whether I lose my 
blood or keep it.” At length, yielding to the entreaties of those 
about him, he suffered himself to be bled, but the restlessness 
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and agitation increased, and in spite of all he gradually sank 
and expired, after an illness of ten days. 

During his last hours the want of common necessaries made 
his death-chamber a picture of distress and anguish, and all 
around him were bewildered and unprepared for the sad end, 
and rendered helpless by the poignancy of their grief. There 
was no gentle woman’s hand to soothe his restless hours of 
pain; his death was as lonely as his life had been. Thus 
perished Byron in the flower of his age, being only thirty-seven, 
and in the noblest of causes. To attempt to describe how the 
intelligence of his decease affected all hearts would be impossible. 

The funeral ceremony took place in the church of St. Nicholas, 
at Missolonghi, on the 22nd of April; the coffin was a rude, 
ill-constructed chest of wood ; a black mantle served for a pall, 
and over it was placed a helmet, and a sword, and a crown of 
laurel. The bier remained in the church until the evening of the 
next day, and was guarded by a detachment of his own brigade ; 
it was then carried back to his own house by his officers. 

On May 25th his remains were embarked on board the 
Florida for England, and on Friday, July 16th, they were 
deposited in the village church of Hucknall, near Newstead, in 
the family vault, close to the body of his mother; and here 
sleeps, after all his wanderings, the “Pilgrim of Eternity.” 
Exactly on the same day of the same month in the preceding 
year, he had said, despondingly, to Count Gamba, “ Where 
shall we be in another year?” Death found him in no moment 
of levity, but contributing his fortune, and hazarding his life, in 
a crusade for freedom, which may be allowed to expiate greater 
faults than even exaggerated calumny has propagated against 
Lord Byron. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 





JOHN NELSON’S LUCK. 


Sobn Welson’s Duck. 
By CECIL LEIGH. 


For the last few years the prosperity of the “ Mitre Hotel” had 
been steadily on the increase, a fact which the neighbours 
declared was mainly due to the good management of Bessie 
Nelson, the landlord’s wife, not that John himself admitted this 
to be the case, though he allowed that Bessie had proved herself 
to be both a good wife and a careful housekeeper, for John had 
an uncommonly high opinion not only of himself but of his 
doings. 

One fine summer afternoon towards the end of June, just as 
the Cathedral clock had chimed the hour of four, John came 
into the small but pretty room where Bessie was seated with 
their only child, Daisy, who was a fair-haired little maiden of 
seven, with a face as sweet, fresh and innocent as the floweret 
whose name she bore. 

Rubbing his hands together with an air of satisfaction as he 
entered, John took up his stand before the fire, patted Daisy’s 
head and remarked : 

“We're in luck, Bess, again, the blue room has been taken by 
Mr. Geoffrey Blake, a relation of Sir Peter’s.” 

“But what brings him here when Sir Peter and all the family 
are abroad ?” 

“That’s just what brings him, for the Hall is shut up. He's 
literary or something of that sort, and wants some drawings of 
the Cathedral to illustrate his work.” 

“ And where have you put that dark, foreign-looking man that 
came this afternoon.” 

“Why, that’s Mr. Blake, Bessie—he does look a bit foreign, 
now you come to mention it.” 

“JT don’t like his looks, John. Are you sure he’s what he 
says? for he doesn’t favour any of the Blake family that I’ve 
ever seen.” 

John at first laughed heartily at the idea of his being taken 
in, but when Bessie persisted in speaking doubtfully of the new 
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comer, he got annoyed and answered so sharply that his wife, 
like a wise woman, said no more, for she saw that instead of 
doing good her words were but making John more obstinate in 
his opinion ; but though silent on the subject, Bessie thought a 
good deal about their new guest, and a strange feeling of fear 
and aversion towards Mr. Blake took possession of her mind, 
and though she told herself it was a foolish feeling she could not 
shake it off; not that Bessie was a nervous or imaginative 
person, on the contrary, she was a sensible and practical woman 
with plenty of sound common sense, and the very last sort of 
person to indulge in nervous fancies. 

“Tt is not fair to judge a man by his looks,” she told herself, 

“and may be John is right when he says that this Mr. Geoffrey 
may take after his foreign mother.” For though Bessie had come 
on her marriage a stranger to the place, she had learned since 
her arrival a great deal concerning the family history of the 
families in the neighbourhood, and knew that a cousin of Sir 
Peter Blake’s had married a Spanish lady. 

John Nelson’s wife had been a country-bred girl whom he had 
met, wooed and won, when on a holiday trip to the “ West 
Countree,” the daughter of a well-to-do farmer, who had sorely 
grudged his “helpful girl” to one whom he somewhat contemp- 
tuously looked upon as a “ poor, town-bred fellow,” but the girl 
herself had been on the side of the spruce, good-looking young 
townsman, and had left the old farm to take her place as 
mistress of the “ Mitre Hotel,” with a light heart ; and her married 
life had proved a very happy one, for though John was not, 
perhaps, so great a hero in the eyes of the wife as he had been 
in those of the bride, he was a good husband, and fond and kind 
to both his wife and child, and Bessie still loved him very dearly. 

The next afternoon, as Mrs. Nelson was busy over her 
accounts, Mr. Blake appeared at the window of the little office, 
and raising his hat politely, said: 

“May I trouble Madame to make out my little account 
to-day.” 

Although Mr. Blake was the son of an English gentleman, 
he not only looked but had many little foreign ways both of 
manner and speech. 

“ Are you leaving already, Sir,” asked Bessie, trying not to let 
her voice betray the satisfaction she felt at this hope. 
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- “No Madame, on the contrary I hope to stay some time 
longer in this your charming house and city, but it is a foible, a 
whim, my little whim, to pay each day.” As Mr. Blake said 
this, he produced an old, but well-filled pocket-book, which he 
opened, and taking from it a five-pound note placed it on the 
counter before Mrs. Nelson, adding as he did so, “ Madame will 
oblige me much if she will ask her good husband to take it to 
the bank to see that it is all right.” These last words were 
accompanied with a laugh, in which Bessie joined, though with a 
heightened colour and a somewhat uncomfortable feeling of 
shame, for she fancied both from his words and the look he had 
given her in speaking them that he had in some way discovered 
the suspicions she entertained of him, and the thought flashed 
through her mind, “Can John have said anything?” as she 
stammered out : 

“ That is not necessary, Sir, I assure you.” 

“Yes, Madame, to oblige me—but ah! there is your good 
husband, my werthy host himself.” 

When John heard what had passed between his wife and 
guest, he gave the former an angry look, which Bessie, re- 
membering her suspicions, accepted meekly enough, then took 
the five-pound note as desired, and went off to the bank, where 
it was pronounced to be quite genuine. 

For the next few days the same thing happened. Mr. Blake 
each afternoon asked for his bill, and tendered a five-pound note 
in payment, with the request that it should be taken to the bank 
before he would accept the change due. 

This conduct soon aroused John’s curiosity, and one evening, 
when waiting upon Mr. Blake at his late dinner, he asked him 
the reason of this peculiar proceeding. 

“I'd tell you, Nelson, but though your wife is quite charming, 
she is a woman. And, oh, my friend, ‘these tell-tale women,’ 
you and I know them well.” 

“ Bessie is a woman who knows how to hold her tongue, Sir.” 

“You're a lucky man, Nelson, but sit down my friend and we'll 
drink to the health of the fair sex.” 

This invitation John at once accepted, and feeling sure from 
Mr. Blake’s manner more than from his words that he had 
discovered Bessie’s dislike to himself, said by way of excuse, “ You 
see, Sir, my wife is country-bred, and had not seen much of the 
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world until she married.” Mr. Blake made no answer to this 
beyond a meaning smile, then turned the conversation, but John 
soon returned to the subject. 

“T’ll trust you, my friend,” exclaimed Mr. Blake in a burst of 
confidence, “ for like myself you’re a man of the world and above 
all petty prejudices.” John smiled, well pleased at the words, for 
he liked to be considered “a man of the world,” then answered in 
rather a pompous manner, “I hope so, Sir,” adding the next 
moment, “ Set your mind at rest about my wife, your confidences 
shall go no further than here,” striking his breast with his right 
hand as he spoke. 

“You're right Nelson, for, as you said, being country-bred she 
is naturally prejudiced.” Now, though John had certainly said 
the former, he had not the latter words, still he did not contradict 
the speaker, who, after filling up his host's glass and then his 
own, leant back in his chair and said quietly, “The reason I 
asked you to take those notes to the bank was that I made them 
myself.” 

At these words John’s face became a picture of astonishment, 
and he gasped out: 

“Impossible ! ” 

“You seem surprised,” said Mr. Blake, with a low laugh of 
amusement. 

“But it is forgery—felony—punishable by the law.” 

“It is all those things, I believe.” 

For a few minutes there was silence, then Mr. Blake leant 
forward and lightly touched John Nelson on the arm and said, in 
a low, clear voice: 

“Listen, my friend; my father was not a rich man, as you 
know, nor was his son, myself, so as I had to do something I 
became an artist. I loved my work—lI love all art—but, alas, 
my master said I lacked originality, I was but a mere copyist. 
I was crushed utterly by the disappointment, but not for long, 
being a man of the world. I faced the blow and resolved to 
cultivate the talent I possessed, to become great by it, to become 
rich, and I have. I copied with success, in the manner which 
you have seen and tested.” This was all spoken rapidly, then, 
once more leaning back in his chair, he added lightly, “ There, 
you have had the whole story.” 

John gazed at the speaker as one fascinated, then asked: 
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“ Have you had no difficulty—no fear ?” 

“ Not the least. Not the slightest, until I came here.” 

“ Here?” echoed John. 

“Yes, when you handled the note with suspicion, when you 
exchanged glances with your wife ; but, clever as you are, friend 
Nelson, you were not able to impose on me,” added Mr. Blake 
lightly, and with a little laugh of self-satisfaction. 

“Indeed you are wrong, I had no suspicion; the look you 
noticed was one of reproof.” 

“But why ? What had the good wife done to need reproof? ” 

“Well, she doubted of your really being old Mr. Ralph Blake’s 
son, and I was afraid that she might have let you see her 
suspicions.” 

“You were right, as usual, Nelson, for I did see that her 
sentiments were not friendly, but”—this with a shrug of his 
shoulders—“ the reason of her insular prejudice was unknown 
to me then as it is now.” 

“It was because you don’t take after the family, sir, but Bessie 
sees her mistake now, and is ashamed of herself, I am glad to 
say.” 


“ Ah, these fair countrywomen of yours, how narrow-minded 
they are ; but with you it was different, you have travelled, you 
know the ways of the world, and you saw the signora when she 
was here.” 


“No, sir, I did not see her when she came to visit at the Hall.” 

“ That was a pity,” answered Mr. Geoffrey Blake, with a long- 
drawn sigh, “for I am like my poor mother, and she did not 
come a second time, for she did not love England, it was so cold, 
so grey, after the bright, sunny South.” 

“Yes, I heard that she did not care for the climate here.” 

Mr. Blake made no answer, but busied himself in lighting a 
cigarette, then offered the case to John, who was deep in 
“troubled thought,” and, with a gloomy shake of the head, 
declined the offer. The next moment, however, he exclaimed : 

“T wish to Heaven you had not told me, for it’s compounding 
a felony, that’s what it is.” 

Mr. Blake looked at the speaker with an amused smile, then 
said airily : 

“Speak my friend, then, if it eases your mind. I have no 
fear. I ama master in my profession.” 
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“ No, I can’t speak, for you are Sir Peter’s relative, and bear 
his name, but for all that I wish I had never known the truth.” 

“ Then forget it, bury it in your own mind, as if it had never 
been.” 

“There are some things that you can’t get rid of like that, and 
this is one of them.” 

“You are a strange people, you English; so bold in some 
things like your own lion, in others timid as a hare. But look 
here, my friend, I see that my little story has disturbed you for 
me and for my safety, but I will put your fears to rest ; to-morrow 
you and I will goto B——,” mentioning the name of a large 
and busy town in the neighbourhood, “ there you will take one 
of my notes to the great bank, where you are not known and 
respected as here, you will go as a stranger, and you will say you 
have your doubts, and see what they will say.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid?” 

“Me! No,I defy detection; I laugh at your fears.” 

“ And you will come with me?” 

“Of course I will. I will enter with you, I will stand by 
your side, and when we hear what the man says we will come 
out and laugh together.” 

John agreed to this proposal, then rose and left the room, but 
at the door he turned and looked back to see Mr. Blake, who 
had also risen, leaning against the window, and softly stroking 
his short black beard, as he gazed down upon something or 
someone in the garden below, with a look of interest. 

“Well, if his story is true, the man must have a nerve of 
irom, or feel very sure of his own powers, for he has put himself 
in my power, and yet he doesn’t show any fear.” As this 
thought passed through John’s mind Mr. Blake looked round, 
and, as their eyes met, beckoned to the landlord with a smile, 
who went forward and saw that the someone whom Mr. Blake 
had been watching was his little Daisy, who had been taking 
what she called “ a good-night run round the garden.” 

Pointing to the child Mr. Blake said softly : 

“Some day I hope to gather to my heart a little English 
home-flower also, and for her sake, my friend, I must work ; for 
ourselves, we can bear poverty and want, but for such as 
they——” 


This evidence of feeling on the part of his guest quite touched 
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the landlord, and with a “ Right, Mr. Blake, you're right there,” 
he once more went towards the door, and this time was not 
beckoned to return. 

For the rest of that evening John was so very thoughtful and 
absent in manner that Bessie grew anxious, and her fears did 
not lessen when, the next morning, her husband started off in 
company with Mr. Blake, and without having told his wife 
where they were going; all that he would say was, that they 
would not return until late in the afternoon. 

When they did return John was no longer thoughtful and 
absent, but restless and excited,and in such high spirits that 
Bessie feared he had been drinking a fault that her husband 
had never been guilty of before, for John was a very temperate 
man ; but when she hinted this to him, instead of being angry, he 
only laughed uproariously, and snatching Daisy up in his arms, 
asked the child “how she would like to be a rich and grand 
lady.” 

“Don’t put such foolish notions in her head, John,” said the 
mother hastily, “she must learn to work for her living as her 
father and mother, and theirs too, have done before her.” 

“Who knows that they will have to do that all their days? 
My luck has come at last, Bessie.” 

“If it has come with that shifty Mr. Blake, who you're so 
taken up with all of a sudden——” 

“Who said it had anything to do with him?” he interrupted 
sharply and suspiciously. “ What’s he got to do with me.” 

“No good, I’m sure. I can’t bear the man, though he does 
pay soregular. If it wasn’t for the bank taking the notes, I’d 
believe they weren’t genuine.” 

To Bessie’s astonishment, John at these words sprang forward, 
and shaking his fist in her face, said in a voice tremulous with 
rage : 

“ How dare you insinuate such a thing as that? Do you know 
what you are saying, woman ?” 

“ Oh, John, I didn’t mean any harm, it’s only to you I’d say it. 
Don’t be in such a taking about a little thing like that.” 

“A little thing, you call it. Never let me hear those words 
pass your lips again.” 

“How strange you’ve become, John,” but her husband did not 
wait to hear what she was saying. He left the room, and when 
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she was alone Bessie took the child in her arms and burst into 
tears, which so frightened little Daisy that she began to sob in 
company, while she pleaded, “ Don’t cry, mammy, don’t cry. The 
nasty black man will soon go away”—by which terms Daisy, 
who had taken as great a dislike to Mr. Blake as had her mother, 
always called their half-foreign guest. 

Two days later Bessie was told that Mr. Blake was not well, 
and did not wish to be disturbed that afternoon. 

“He has got a headache and is going to have a rest,” said 
John, “so unless he rings don’t go up and disturb him.” 

“T won’t even if he does ring. Why John, you always wait 
on him yourself.” 

“Yes, but I can’t to-day, for I am going to B—— on business.” 

“At this time of day! What train will you get back 
by ?” 

“By the 9-45 train, and I must be off at once orl won’t get 
back by then.” 

An hour later Bessie, who was in a restless, suspicious mood, 
for John had refused to tell her what the business was that took 
him away in this sudden manner, heard the door of Mr. Blake’s 
room open, and went out to see what was wanted, if anything, 
and meeting that gentleman face to face, asked : 

“ Are you better, sir ?” 

“Not much,” passing his hand wearily over his forehead. 
“ The pain is still so great, and the heat so overpowering, that I 
think a stroll through the quiet lanes will refresh me.” 

“Won’t you have anything before you go out, sir?” 

“ Nothing, madame, thank you, until I return in a short half- 
hour.” 

“Shall I send that parcel for you to the station or post?” 
looking at one Mr. Blake held under his arm, but this offer was 
declined, Mr. Blake saying that he would have to pass the 
station on his way to the shady lanes he meant to visit. 

But the “short half-hour” passed, and another and another, 
and yet Mr. Blake did not return, nor had he made his appear- 
ance when John came home. 

“Gone!” he exclaimed on hearing Bessie’s tale, “ Impossible!” 
and his face grew ghastly white as he spoke. Pushing his wife 
roughly aside, John ran upstairs; first into the sitting-room he 
went, then into the blue room, both of which were empty, but on 
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the dressing-table of the latter was a folded paper, which John 
opened with trembling fingers and read: 


“ Adieu, friend Nelson. May all good-luck attend you.” 


With a groan John dropped the paper, and sank into the 
nearest chair. 

“What is the matter, John, what ails you?” asked Bessie, 
who had followed her husband into the room. 

“ He has gone, Bessie, and we are ruined.” 

“No, dear, no,” she answered consolingly, picking up the paper 
and reading its short contents. “Even if he has gone without 
paying his last bill, it is but a small one. It won't hurt us.” 

“I’m aruined man, Bessie—and disgraced, too. God forgive 
me.” 

Bessie without a word crossed the room, and turned the key 
in the lock to make sure of not being disturbed, then, coming 
back to her husband's side, knelt down, and winding her arms 
round him, drew his head on her breast and whispered : 

“Tell me all, dear, and whatever it be, we will bear it together.” 

These words were spoken by the brave, true wife in a steady 
voice, but her face was white, and her eyes full of trouble and 
dread of what she was to hear. 

“I'm not worthy, Bess, for I’ve been a scoundrel as well as a 
fool,” said Jchn, striving, though only in a half-hearted fashion, 
to push her away from him, but Bessie’s arms only clung the 
tighter at this confession. 

“Tt was for the worse as well as for the better, dear husband,” 
she whispered softly, “that I became your wife, so whatever the 
trouble be, it is my right to know and help you.” 

So John told her all the story of his weakness, his temptation 
and sin, for when he found that the bank note, which Mr. 
Blake averred he had made himself, was accepted by the bank 
at B——, after the closest examination, as genuine, he had 
listened to the voice of the tempter, who, seeing the man’s vanity 
and weakness, had played upon it so skilfully that John’s 
cupidity had been aroused. 

“We'll soon become rich men, Nelson.” 

“But how soon?” asked John, “for the affair is terribly 
risky.” 

II 
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“Not the slightest, as you have proved to-day for yourself— 
but, of course, the length of time is what you choose to make it.” 

“T choose to make it ?” 

“ Yes, for it is as easy for me to turn out notes for a larger 
amount, as to make those you have already tested. Only let me 
have a one, two, three, or even four hundred-pound note to study 
for twenty-four hours, and the thing is done.” 

“But the risk would be greater,” said John, whose eyes 
giittered with desire and greed of gain at this speech. 

“Very little; indeed not any, if a man as well known and 
highly respected as you, were to offer them. Why, Nelson, with 
a few hundreds in hand, you could leave your present hum-drum 
quarters and start on a big scale in London or Paris. Why, in 
a couple of years you would be worth your thousands.” 

This was not the first time by many that Mr. Blake had 
alluded to the want of opportunity a man of talent and energy 
had at the quiet, steady-going “ Mitre,” and John had not only 
listened, but had come to think the same thing; so, dazzled at 
the prospect held out before him, ere the dinner was eaten and 
the champagne, that Mr. Blake insisted upon providing, had 
been drunk, John agreed to enter into partnership with his clever 
and unscrupulous companion. 

Though Nelson had a good and improving business, he had as 
yet but little put aside, all his profits of the last year or two 
having been spent on the improvements of the house, which had 
become necessary by lapse of time; so to obtain the notes, 
he had to borrow them, giving as security the lease and good- 
will of his business. That very morning only, he had received 
the notes, four in number, but to the value of six hundred and 
fifty pounds. These, he had at once handed over to Mr. Blake, 
who, on receiving them, had said : 

“You shall repay the money, Nelson, on Friday morning at 
latest. But now, my friend, take my advice, you are agitated, 
excited, your hand trembles so, that your good wife will see and 
wonder, and ask questions, which you must not answer yet— 
so take a little holiday, try once more at B , at another bank, 
if this note is good,” putting into John’s hands another of the 
“spurious notes” as he spoke, and adding with a hearty laugh, 
“ Good, of course, they’ll say it is, for you and I, friend Nelson, 
know what fools some of these good fellows are.” 
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John had taken both the note and the advice, and gone to B—, 
only to find, on his return, that he had been the dupe of a 
scoundrel—for the five-pound notes had been genuine enough, 
merely used as a bait for the bigger fish the so-called Mr. 
Geoffrey Blake had played for and won. 

“Six hundred pounds, Bess, and more, has that scoundrel 
robbed me of, and all borrowed money, too.” 

The loss of the money was the smallest evil in Bessie’s eyes, 
to whom the knowledge that her husband had been not merely 
vain and foolish, but actually guilty of crime, in intention if not 
in deed—for he had believed that the notes he took to the bank 
and passed as genuine were in reality forgeries—was a deep and 
bitter grief to the loyal and loving wife, but she never uttered 
one word of blame or reproach, for she saw that John had 
received a never-to-be-forgotten lesson, and the hard work and 
self-denial in the years that followed, which both had to practise 
to clear the debt that John had laid on their shoulders by his 
sin and weakness, taught him daily to be more humble, and 
less vain and trustful of himself; taught him also that the only 
way to success and happiness is for each one to do his duty 
honestly in his own allotted path of life. 

Another thing John also learned from his intercourse with 
Mr. Blake, was never again to boast, or even talk of his luck, as 
he had once been much given to do. And if anyone ever spoke 
the word in his hearing, his invariable answer was : 

“Luck is but a fickle jade to trust in, as I have found out to 
my cost.” 
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H Dream of a Wild White Doe. 
THE STORY OF A SOUL. 


‘Pilgrim of Earth, who art journeying to Heaven ! 
Heir of eternal life ! child of the day ! 
Cared for, watched over, beloved and forgiven, 
Art thou discouraged because of the way ?” 


—From ‘‘ The Changed Cross.” 


ONCE in a certain far-off land there dwelt a little woodland Doe. 

And this Doe was snow-white. 

Now every Doe which is born in Fawn-land has a long 
journey before it, at the end of which there stands a Great High 
Hill. And from the summit of this Hill alone, may be beheld the 
distant glories of those worlds which lie beyond the boundaries 
of Fawn-land. Now it is amongst the inviolable laws of Fawn- 
land that none may remain motionless. All, all must journey 
onwards. Yet some instead of journeying forwards towards 
the Great High Hill are tempted into other paths and wander 
away into the lower valleys, where grow the deadly poison 
berries, and soon become so feeble from the poisoned fruits, that 
they lose all power to seek again the higher paths, and so perish 
miserably, or are devoured by the wild beasts of the woods. 

Now this little woodland Doe, had been born in one of the 
fairest, sunniest parts of Fawn-land. Tall forest-glades, all lovely 
with the snowy grace of white star-lilies, and gladsome with the 
tender chants of silver-throated nightingales, stretched all around 
her. And through these radiant, sunlit forest-aisles, she 
wandered light of heart with all the little Fawns, her brethren, 
round about her. Each day they went a little further on their 
road. But the upward path was unto them so easy, and the way 
so flower-grown and sun-kissed, that they scarce dreamed that life 
could ever hold aught save one golden summer-world, all fragrant 
with the milk-white bloom of lilies, and with the dewy fairness 
of soft wood-grown asphodels. 

And so this little Doe grew up strong and gladsome, rejoicing 
in the sunlight and the flowers, “thinking no evil because she 
knew of none.” And able to look up fearlessly into the sunlight, 
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for the strength of truth was in her eyes, and the sheen of inno- 
cence was all about her. 

Thus, in a shadowless and sunny calm, passed many years, until 
at length one day there came a Messenger from the great King of 
Fawn-land, who said it was decreed that this little Doe must 
be severed from amidst all her brethren, and must henceforward 
journey towards the Great High Hill through the far-distant paths 
of a vast city. And as she listened to these words the little Doe 
wept bitterly. But yet she durst not disobey the will of the 
great King. So with a breaking heart, she bade farewell to all 
her brethren; and as they clustered sorrowing about her, one 
amongst them, the little sister she had loved the best amongst 
them all, clung to her to the last, saying: 

“QO, little sister! My heart is heavy for this parting, since 
all our lives we have been undivided! But yet, forget not, we 
are journeying both towards the same High Hill—and it may be 
that some day, not now perhaps, but in some far-away Hereafter, 
our now sundered paths may once again be brought together.” 

Then slowly and sadly the little woodland Doe followed the 
Royal Messenger. 

At the city gates he left her. 

“Further,” he said, “I cannot be thy guide, for it is so 
decreed that every Doe which enters here, must of her own free 
will, choose her own path. Only one counsel I would give to 
thee. Remember always, that the Great High Hill, which thou 
must seek, lies in a clear, straight line from here. And now, fare- 
well, may peace go with thee.” 

Then when the King’s Messenger had left her, the little Doe 
began to look tremblingly and anxiously about her. The streets 
were long and dark and gloomy, and filled with a great vast multi- 
tude of deer. Some of these but for their form she would scarcely 
have known to be Deer at all, so different were they from her 
little, gentle, soft-eyed, woodland brethren. Hardly any of them 
were pure white. A greyish tint was upon most of them. Some 
had large dark stains all over them. Many were limping and 
deformed ; whilst some were so mis-shapen and diseased, that 
only to look upon them made her shudder ! 

And nearly all amongst them seemed to be going different 
ways. Some backwards, some sideways. Some hastening, some 
crawling ; some moving with slow, halting footsteps, some hurry- 
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ing with wild, feverish unrest, and only a few—a very few— 
going steadily forwards, and even these could make scarce any 
way against the hurrying, jostling multitudes. Yet seeing that 
these were striving, even as she herself was striving, to reach 
the Great High Hill, the little Doe, being very lonely and desolate 
in this strange city, went unto them and wonld fain have walked 
beside them. But they, seeing her not to be one of their own 
kindred, repulsed her harshly. 

“Tt is true,” they answered coldly, “that we all are journey- 
ing unto the same end. Yet thine eyes see not the distant Hill, 
as our eyes see it. Thy footsteps move not at the same pace 
as do our own, and therefore we can hold no fellowship with 
thee.” 

Then, passing onwards with averted looks, they left the little 
woodland Doe to pursue her path unaided and alone! 

As to the rest they did but impede her progress, sometimes 
maliciously endeavouring to trip her up upon the rough, hard 
paving-stones, and sometimes almost trampling her to death in 
the blind frenzy of their angry quarrels. Yet though very 
weary and sad at heart, the little woodland Doe strove bravely 
onwards, even though she oft-times yearned with a deep and 
almost passionate despair for the old lost sweetness of her 
forest-home! And all the gladness seemed to have died out of 
her youth, pent in amidst the joyless, loveless darkness of this 
sad, gloomy city ! 

“ Alas!” she murmured one day, as she looked up through the 
chill, raw, mist-hung air to where the black and lowering clouds 
hid all the sky from view. “ Alas! for the golden days that are 
dead! Alas! for the green forest glades so flower-grown and 
fragrant! Alas! for the laughing sunlight, and tenderly-gleaming 
starlight! Alas! for the love of my brethren, whose life-paths 
are severed from mine!” 

Then, as she thought of her brethren now far, far away from 
her path, the pain of her great desolation seemed harder, more 
cruel, than she could endure—and she bowed her head to the 
ground and wept with the passionate anguish of one who is 
friendless, forlorn, and an exile. 

Now, whilst she was yet weeping, there chanced to pass that 
way, another Fawn, who paused, and Jooked with curious wonder 
on her. And this Fawn, unlike many of the others, had scarcely 
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any black spot upon it. And it was only, if you looked very 
long, and very closely, that you could behold one small black 
stain just above the heart. But this the little woodland Doe did 
not perceive, for her eyes were too blinded with tears, and all that 
she noticed was that this little Fawn was the only living thing 
which had looked on her with gentleness since first she had 
entered the city. 

“Poor little Doe,” the other Fawn said gently, “what evil 
thing hath chanced to thee, that thou dost weep so wearily 
alone ?” 

And the little woodland Doe, still weeping, answered : 

“Alas! Iam so weary of my life within this city! For the 
road is hard and steep, and my feet are bruised and weary. And 
I long for the sweet lost sunlight of my youth, and for the 
music of my brethren’s voices. And I am all alone,and desolate 
—and none is there to care!” 

“ Nay, say not so,” the other Fawn made answer, “for I am 
come to aid and comfort thee. I know where shines a light far 
fairer than thy vanished sunlight. A valley wherein thou 
mayest find friends far tenderer than the lost friends of thy 
youth. Waters far sweeter than thy forest-streams. And 
flowers whose radiant colouring would put all thy paler wood- 
land-flowers to shame. Come, let me lead thee to this land of 
pleasantness and light?” 

But the little woodland Doe paused, doubting. 

“ Some say,” she murmured, “ that one should keep ever to this 
path, however rough or steep it may appear, for that they who 
go down into the valleys lose their way and ofttimes perish.” 

“QO foolish little Doe,” the other Fawn made answer. “They 
did but tell thee such legends to terrify thee. Perchance afar 
off there may lie some perilous ravines. But the valley to which 
I would lead thee, is quite close at hand, and filled with sweet 
and harmless fruits and flowers.” 

Yet the little woodland Doe followed with steps half doubting. 
Her soul was as yet stainless of desire for evil, she was only weak 
and very weary, and the High Hill seemed so far away, and those 
who were seeking it would hold no kinship with her, and her 
heart was aching to be loved as in the old days, and to be no 
longer friendless and alone. 

Marking her doubt, the other Fawn continued speaking in 
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soft, flute-like tones, fraught with the subtle eloquence of one 
who, with the knowledge born of many years knows how to 
turn the wistful pathos of a childlike weariness of pain into the 
restless anger of a rebellious bitterness of fate. 

“See here,” her tempter said, “the upward path is dark and 
dreary! Its sharp stones wound and cut thy feet—not one 
amidst its hurrying crowds cares aught if thou shouldst live or 
dic! Yet thou art young and fair to see !—and wilt thou choose 
to spend the fairest of thy days;in an existence loveless, joyless, 
barren of all things, saving one weary and unending struggle? 
The Hill thou seekest is, all wise deer say, naught but a mirage 
—the phantom-creation of some dreamer’s brain. The actual 
joys of life lie in these beauteous valleys, where are the lovely 
palaces of delight. Look now behind thee—and before—then 
make thy choice ?” 

Then the little Doe looked back. And behind her she beheld 
the chill, dark city, with its gloomy, sunless streets, and weary, 
restless multitudes, half lost in fog and darkness—and before her 
she beheld a lovely Palace, glittering and glorious, whose stately 
crystal columns were all wreathed with crimson Roses, and with 
pale, star-eyed Passion - flowers. The silver- woven draperies 
which concealed the Palace doors had been flung widely back- 
wards and from within the marble courtyards fell the rhythmic 
music of a thousand fountains whose diamond sprays flashed 
golden beneath the bright flames of the rose-scented, amber- 
coloured light. 

Yet, though half blinded with the brilliance of this sudden 
glow of colour, and though half dazed with the sweet, heavy 
perfumes of the exotic flowers—yet still the little woodland Doe 
lingered, half-doubting, on the Palace threshold. 

She paused !—a pause such as those shining angels, whose 
soft eyes keep watch above the faltering steps of little pilgrims, 
may have noted with tenderest wistfulness ! 

And then, half in a dream, she entered, and immediately 
around her clustered a great throng of Does and Deer, who, 
with their gladsome, mingled voices, bade her joyous welcome. 

“O, wise little Doc!” they cried, “to come and join the revels 
of our Palace of Delight! Come, eat of our crimson roses, and 
drink of our golden fountains—and rejoice, and be glad! For 
the Great High Hill is not, and the Path of Truth is not! And 
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only what we see and feel exists ; therefore let us be glad with 
all the gladness of our care-forgetting lives!” 

Then they gave the little Doe to drink of their golden 
fountains, and to eat of their red-leaved roses, and spoke to her 
with so much tenderness, that at last she could have wept for 
very gladness, to know that she was no longer desolate and 
loveless. 

And so she dwelt amongst them many days; until at length, 
all desire to seek the Great High Hill passed from out her mind, 
for all her days were filled with gladness and with melody. And 
at night her couch was strewn with crimson Rose-leaves, whose 
fragrance stole through all her dreams, and made them subtly 
sweet and fair. 

But it so chanced, that one night whilst she slept, a sharp 
thorn, which had lain concealed amidst the rose-leaves, pierced 
her soft flesh, and she awoke with a sudden, sharp pain at her 
heart, and throwing aside all the rose-leaves of her couch she— 
for the first time—slept without them. 

Then, after a while, she had a wondrous dream ! 

She dreamt that she was walking with all her companions 
through the palace halls, rejoicing ’midst the bright flowers of 
the crimson roses—when suddenly there came a crash! A crash 
as of a thousand peals of thunder rolled in one, and a great 
tongue of fire leapt up from underneath the earth. And all the 
crimson rose-leaves fell scorched and shrivelled from their 
stems—then, wild and terrified, all the little Fawns fled to the 
doors—but when they reached them a great black river enclosed 
the palace walls on every side! And in the wild confusion the 
foremost of the Fawns was pushed into the waters and sank 
down, down into the bottomless depths !—and all the rest rushed 
backwards, and were swiftly devoured by the fierce tongues of 
fire. 

And whilst she seemed to be still struggling ’midst the flames, 
the littke Doe awoke from her dream. And a great fear filled 
her heart ! 

Then, trembling and terror-stricken, she arose and went to 
seek the others. But they would not heed her. And for the first 
time they spoke harshly and roughly to her. So she crept away 
again by herself, and would join no more in the Red-Rose 
feast, for the horror of her dream was still upon her, and through 
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the crimson fairness of the bright Rose-petals she seemed to see 
naught saving a mass of withered leaves, all blackened and 
decayed ! 

Then when they saw that she shrank from their revels, all her 
companions grew very bitter against her. And several of them, 
joining together, fell upon her and trampled fiercely on her with 
their feet, until she was so bruised that she could scarcely draw 
her breath, but lay prostrate and stupefied with pain and with 
exhaustion. 

Then, thinking she was dead, they went out one by one and 
left her. 

And after a while, when she awoke again to consciousness 
and gazed bewildered about her, she perceived that she was all 
alone in one of the great marble, Rose-grown palace halls. 
Then, giddy and afraid, she staggered feebly to her feet and 
crept towards the doorway. 

The one instinct in her mind, still all confused with pain and 
terror, was a great, great longing to escape—to escape from her 
dream-haunted palace, to escape from her false-hearted friends ! 

And hastening to the doorway with a panting heart and 
quivering limbs, she stole out of the palace and fled blindly 
onwards—onwards, she knew not, cared not, where—so only she 
might leave that fair, yet thrice accursed, valley far behind her! 

The outer air struck coldly on her frame, long enervated by 
the exotic, hot-house fragrance of the palace halls. But she 
would give herself no pause, till far away from reach of all 
pursuit, she stood amidst the silence and the solitude of a wild 
and deserted moorland. 

Then timidly she looked about her. Between her and the 
sky there lay no intervening shadows. And widely different 
from the laughing lustre of that golden yet artificial light which 
had filled the palace halls, the grey, unshadowed daylight now 
cast its cold, unsparing beams on all around her. Then, as she 
looked, of a sudden the horror of a great amazement filled her, 
for in the cold, clear, white light of the day, she beheld for the 
first time that all the fairness of her snow-white skin had been 
darkened and sullied with innumerable stains blacker than night, 
and widespread as some loathsome plague-marks ! 

Then an anguish more cruel than aught of the physical pains 
she had endured, rent her soul—the anguish for an innocence 
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which has for ever fled, and for a youth whose stainless purity 
lies dead ! 

And she drooped her head to the ground, and bent her 
eyes to the earth, since through the passionate self-reproach 
which stung her, each ray of the clear daylight seemed to con- 
demn the foulness of her dark-stained soul ! 

A great horror had fallen upon her ! 

She had a horror of all life ! 

She had a horror of herself !—since she seemed in her own 
sight to be a thing leprous and loathsome, unclean and defiled ! 

And then, deep-mingled with the agony of her remorse, a 
great weariness of life stole over her. What use to strive for the 
Great High Hill? It was so far—ah! Heaven—how far away ! 
She felt no force to seek again the upward path. And of life, 
material, and full of weariness, her soul was sick! The good 
seemed all too hard! the evil all too vile! and what she most 
desired was rest—rest, in the passionless repose of some oblivion 
which should hold neither desire, nor yet reproach ! 

She knew the plants on which there grew the purple-shadowed 
Berries that were called the Berries of Eternal Sleep, and which 
were said to hold the power to lull remorse into forgetfulness. 
She would seek some of them. She cared not if some poison 
lurked within them, so only they might hold some spell potent 
enough to drug her weary soul into forgetfulness; so that, no 
longer haunted with reproachful memories of the distant hill, 
she might yield up her will for ever to the magnetic influence of 
their sleep-giving spell ! 

She looked around her, and amidst the stunted herbage of the 
plain, she beheld a clump of tangled briers, thick-laden with 
the purple Berries. Eagerly she stretched her fevered lips 
towards them, but or ever the dark, poisoned fruits had touched 
her mouth, she heard the flutter as of a soft rush of wings upon 
the wind, and low above her down-bent head was breathed 
these words: : 

** Pilgrim of Earth, who art journeying to Heaven ! 
Heir of eternal life! child of the day ! 


Cared for, watched over, beloved and forgiven, 
Art thou discouraged because of the way ?” 


Back from the contact of the poisonous Berries swiftly she 
sprang. A clearer light seemed all at once to have rushed in 
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upon her life-tossed soul, and dimly now within her mind, still 
half-confused with pain and weariness, wakened some sense of 
that great truth that, whatever Life or Fate may hold, it is more 
brave to walk on fearlessly to meet it than to slink down shame- 
fully away into the unhallowed darkness of some unknown 
night ! 

She raised her head, and strained her eyes to find the upward 
path so long forsaken. And to her joy she found that it lay 
nearer far than she could e’er have dared to hope! 

Half in terror, half in hope, she moved towards it, and soon 
she found herself no longer on the lower road, but mounting 
slowly, slowly, and gaining a little with each step, even as in the 
old past days. 

But, weary and life-worn now, the path seemed unto her much 
stiffer and much harder than before. The tirelessness of youth 
had left her feet. No flowers grew by this path. Her aching 
limbs could drag themselves but feebly over the rugged flint 
stones of the way. At times her panting breath almost failed 
her with the sharpness of the strain upon her weary frame. And 
now, as she climbed, the daylight began to fade into a dusk, 
mist-hung and mournful, which in its turn waned drearily into 
the darkness of a wild, tempestuous night. 

Weary with pain, and with long journeying, the little Doe 
found that she could make scarce any way against the turbulence 
of the fierce hurricanes. Yet, nevertheless, her mind was set 
quite fast. Come pain, come storm, come cold, come tempest— 
yea, till death itself should come, she would still struggle on- 
wards, upwards, to where she knew there lay the summits of the 
Great High Hill. 

Now she had passed the first and second ridges of the Hill, 
and the King’s Messenger had said that she must pass but three 
before she should behold the summit. Already she had just 
begun to traverse the first steps of this steep last ridge, when 
suddenly—loosened perchance by the fierce storm-winds—a 
huge sharp-cornered mass of rock came rolling swiftly down- 
wards. 

Full on the face it struck her—right across the eyes! 

Swept backwards by the violence of the shock, she was hurled 
right down to the bottom of the Hill. Yet though half-dazed 
with pain and agony, she staggered bravely to her feet and strove 
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to look upwards. But a great inpenetrable mist swam before 
her eyes, and a black unbroken darkness closed her in on every 
side. 

Then suddenly across the chill night air there broke the 
passionate pain-cry of a soul in its great anguish. 

“Blind!” she cried “blind! Ah! Never more shall I look on 
the fairness of the earth or sky! Never more gaze upon the 
laughing lustre of the golden sun, nor watch the pale pure stars 
shine through the violet shadows of the evening skies! Ah! 
never, never more!’ And yet doomed evermore to grope my 
sad way through the black darkness of an unbroken night— 
still I may strive to journey upwards! and though my darkened 
eyes may never gaze upon the glories of that wondrous land 
which lies beyond the summits of the hill, still it may be that I 
may catch some echo from the glad songs of those happier ones 
to whom it has been given to gaze upon the fairness of the Land 
of the Immortals! ” 

Then, gathering all her strength together for one last great 
effort, the little Doe began slowly and painfully to remount the 
steep ascent. Yet this time she was forced to go even more 
slowly than before, since from her sightlessness she had to 
slowly grope her way, taking each upward step in faith. 

Slowly and falteringly she now climbed up the first ridge, then 
the second, and then began to grope her feeble way up the 
third. But by this time she had grown very weary. A large 
thorn which-had pierced her foot made it bleed cruelly. And the 
loss of blood made her grow faint and giddy. Her quivering 
limbs faltered beneath her. And the sickly chills of a deadly 
faintness began to overpower her, when through the deathly 
lethargy which already began to overpower her she heard a low, 
soft voice, which whispered : 

“Faint not, fail not, little Doe, for though life be long and 
weary yet rest comes at last and thou hast nearly reached thy 
journey’s end!” 

Then, slowly gathering all her strength together, the little 
Doe strove bravely to throw off the deadly faintness which 
began to numb and paralyse her limbs. 

But it had grown too strong for her! And the true spirit which 
would have toiled so bravely on unto the end, lay vanquished 
now beneath the resistless force of an unconquerable physical 
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weakness, as with one weary and despairing cry she felt her 
faltering limbs give one last quiver, and then sink slowly to the 
ground. 

Prostrate she lay and motionless, whilst the deadly numbness 
of an icy coldness began slowly to creep about her heart. She 
knew that this meant death. And it was no doubt only just 
that to her whose garments had been so sore steeped in sin, it 
should not be given to gaze upon the fairness of the Land of the 
Immortals, or even to catch the echo of the glad songs of those 
happier Does, more sinless and more blest! 

Yes, it was just no doubt. And though it did seem hard— 
Ah! Heaven—how hard! to die now, only so few steps from 
the summit, still since the Great King had thus decreed her fate 
she knew that it was well. 

So she folded her weary limbs together, and bowed her sad 
head in meekness to her doom. 

But at that moment, just as all hope of reaching the summit 
had died out within her heart, suddenly upon her brow, already 
chilly with the dews of death, was laid a Hand. Its touch was 
asa flame of fire. Her feeble pulses throbbed and quickened. 
The blood rushed leaping through her veins, and with a sudden, 
wondrous, new-found strength she leapt on to her feet ! 

Then through the deep gloom of the night she felt that same 
strong Hand which drew her gently, slowly, onwards up the steep 
ascent. Till after a while it loosened its hold and as it did so, 
she found for the first time that she stood upon quite level 
ground! 

Then whilst she stood still, all half-dazed with wonderment 
and awe, upon her listening ears fell the familiar sweetness of a 
voice, long-lost, yet unforgotten. 

“©O little sister,” said that gentle voice, “hast thou forgotten 
all the woodland days when we two wandered side by side 
towards the Better Land? And how when parting I bade thee 
remember that some day our sundered paths might once more 
meet again ?” 

Then a great cry, half-gladness and half-pain, broke from the 
little Doe, as with slow groping steps she moved towards the 
other, saying : 

“Dear, long-lost sister, only to hear the music of thy voice 
makes all my heart rejoice—vet on the sweetness of thy face 
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alas! I may not look, since my sad eyes are closed for ever 
unto all things glad and fair!” 

Then, whilst she was still speaking, suddenly—unseen even 
by the little sister who stood by her side—across her eyes there 
fella Hand! One instant it lay on her darkened lids, then all 
at once a great light rushed in upon her, and she beheld her 
little sister standing beside her on the mountain’s crown! 

Then, as she sprang towards her, she saw that o’er the bright- 
ness of the other’s face shone the great wonder as of one who for 
the first time looks upon some far-off glory, long dreamt of, but 
only now beheld ! 

“QO, turn thy gaze swiftly towards the East,” her little sister 
cried, “for lo! the long dark night has passed away, and yonder 
the sunshine breaks above the long lines of the Everlasting Hills 
and over the cloudless fairness of the Land of the Immortals!” 

Then the little woodland Doe turned her glance towards the 
East. And as she gazed a great and mighty flood of gladness 
rushed in upon her heart, and she sank down on the grass and 
wept for very gladness, saying : 

“T have lived long enough—I am ready now to die!” 


But the other Doe made answer, saying softly : 
“Belovéd—this is Death!” 


CORALIE GLYN. 





A WHIFF OF HADES 


H Whiff of hades. 


IT had been a Christmas present from my Aunt Matilda, and 
had probably cost her sixpence, but I kept it religiously for 
luck. Someone had told me that a gift from such a zear rela- 
tive as Aunt Matty—a spinster built on the most advanced 
pattern of screwdom—must be augural in some way. That the 
particular way might be more objectionable than pleasant I 
never stopped to consider, but used the maiden tribute in super- 
stitious expectation of redoubled generosities in the womb of 
the future. 

It was, to all intents and purposes, a pin-cushion ; a Zulu boy 
fashioned in black plaster with woolly head and scant attire, 
supporting on his shoulders a gaudy sack into which pins were 
stuck a piacere. I put him on my dressing table (being un- 
married I had, alas, occasional need of pins when the hinder 
shirt button had been worsted in a _ tug-of-war with the 
laundress !) and often during my matutinal shave soliloquised to 
him with the concentrated profundity of La Bougive, Rochefou- 
cauld, and Machiavelli ! 

One day I found the sack had become detached from the 
diminutive ebon form. I lifted it to ascertain the extent of the 
damage when, to my astonishment, the plaster felt warm— 
warmer than my own touch! I concluded some ray of the sun 
must have fallen on the figure, but even as the thought crawled 
sluggishly through my brain, my fingers became conscious of a 
soft, elastic resistance, as of human flesh ! 

I examined the head of the doll. I had always dubbed it 
masculine, but on nearer inspection found myself mistaken. It 
wore the crumpled, querulous aspect of an old female face, and 
the opaque, sodden eyes, though half-closed, concentrated on me 
a gaze at once sphinx-like and repellent. There was a terrible 
fascination in standing there, clasping the warm, pliable object, 
and staring at the partially drawn lids which failed to hide the 
evil cunning of a leer more expressive than speech. I again 
pressed my hand against the elastic flesh, and—oh, the horror of 
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it! — felt distinctly the pulse-throb and heart-beat of a living 
thing ! 

My fingers became numb. Round my head an icy band 
began to tighten—it felt as if girded by some electric zone. 
Gradually my tongue seemed to thicken and swell, and though I 
fancied I spoke, nothing but a dull, muffled sound, as of an 
animal in pain, cleft the air. 

My grasp relaxed, the Thing rolled to the ground, its features 
writhed in a contortion of some kind! Motionless, I stood, and 
gazed !—gazed till my distended eyeballs bulged from their 
sockets, for slowly—so slowly as to be scarcely discernible, the 
proportions began to increase until, before I could realize it, the 
shrunken, withered form of an aged hag lay upon the floor. 

I sank powerless into a chair. Every object in my room 
swam round the central, appalling shape, black, grim, unearthly, 
and yet too, too human ! 

Then on my ears grateda sound. Was thatalsohuman? A 
sharp, tooth-piercing sound, like that of a pencil jarring on slate. 

It was a voice. It was the voice of the Thing addressing me. 

“Coverme. I am cold—I am sick !” 

I would not believe my ears, it must have been some mocking 
fantasy of the brain. I turned away my gaze. 

“Cover me. I am cold—I am sick!” 

Every nerve in my head seemed strung to its fullest pitch as I 
heard the rasping repeated. I gathered all my forces together 
under the insistance of that weird glance, lifted the Thing and 
cast it with loathing on the bed from which I had just risen. 
Then for a few moments we remained glaring at each other, the 
Thing and I. 

At last my voice, thick and mumbling, strove to make words 
intelligible. 

“Who and what are you? Why are you here?” 

The eyes opened just once. It was likea streak of lightning 
across the features. 

“Tam your Aunt Matilda’s gift to you. I have come to show 
you the path to luck, the way to success.” 

Ah! 

Mine was a terrified sigh. I was quaking in every limb at the 
bare thought of this adjunct to my bid for fortune. 

Looking ‘at that black, furrowed face, small and shrivelled, 
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more like monkey than mortal, it seemed indeed as if there 
were possibilities opening to me beyond those offered my fellow- 
creatures, possibilities which were mine to embrace or leave 
alone. Though my marrow felt congealed, my heart numb as 
death, I felt curious. Remembrance of my little sweetheart 
Mowan, of my debts, and up-hill career, stimulated my courage. 
Perhaps indeed Aunt Matilda’s gift might teach me the “Open 
Sesame” to Eldorado. 

As my dizzy thoughts buzzed and swarmed from the effect of 
this sudden disturbance, the breakfast gong sounded. What 
should I do? Should I descend and tell my parents all? 
Should I leave this Thing—this shape of awfulness, covered in 
my quilt, lying prone with ghastly, half-opened eyes, which now 
darted thin wires of blue flame, then frowned like the eternal 
shadows in the mouth of a bottomless ravine ? 

It interpreted my thought. 

“ Go,” whistled the weird voice, “and do not breathe a word of 
me. If you do”—here a streak of steel fire darted from under 
the eyelids—“ you will not be believed. If anyone enters this 
room they will see only a plaster figure on your toilet-table, and 
will think you mad. I have warned you!” 

Mad? Verily I felt almost so. 

Then the gong again sounded and I rushed from the room. 

Breakfast passed as usual. Everything down below was 
common-place and ordinary, my mother sweet of face and 
gracious of manner presiding at the head of the table; my 
father, Zzmes in hand, his “mouth still bulging with the un- 
swallowed piece,” scowling reproach at my unpunctuality. 

“ You look ill, Frank. I am afraid you are overdoing it, my 
boy,” cooed the mother. 

This with reference to my budding work on science, over 
which I usually burned the midnight oil, in fond hope it would 
bring me nearer affluence and Mowan. 

I smiled a sickly smile of dissent, but volunteered nothing. I 
could not reply or taste food or think of anything but the 
terrible secret which was concealed from all but myself, in the 
room above. Though there was a sensation of relief in finding 
myself amongst my ordinary mundane surroundings, I yet felt 
a disquieted longing to ascend and verify the fact of Its presence. 
I began to fear the events of the morning had been the result of 
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an overworked and distraught brain. Well indeed was it the 
Thing had warned me against raising a suspicion of my sanity. 

At last, I could stand the strain no longer. I must discover 
if it had been a dream, a nightmare of the senses, or the real 
terrible truth. At least, 1 would prove if the Thing had re- 
turned to its original form. 

“ Mother, do you mind reading a few pages of my last night’s 
work? You are a much better judge of expression than I.” 

I knew she would not refuse. We ascended to my room 
together. 

One hurried glance I cast about the apartment. The domes- 
tics had tidied it, the windows were open, the bed was made, my 
bureau, in a recess, was crowded with scientific litter, and on my 
toilet-table was Aunt Matilda’s pin-cushion just as she had given 
it me. 

I smiled. I was indeed mad. How well for me I had 
mentioned nothing to my relatives, who would certainly have 
sent for Barton to examine my brain. 

My mother read over my work, praised it, found a word 
missing here and there, inverted a sentence or two, then de- 
scended to her housekeeping. 

When alone, I determined to have a closer inspection of the 
plaster figure, and lifted it again. 

Warm—warmer, soft—softer it became under my touch! 

“Ugh!” With a revulsion of feeling I threw it to the 
ground, } 

There lay the Thing, growing under my gaze. 

“Cover me—I am cold—I am sick!” An echo, rasping, shrill, 
of that odious voice. As before, I raised, and placed it under 
the quilt. It was best there. 

“ Then, I am not mad,” I cried to myself, “it is true, true, 
terribly true!” 

It knew my thought, and piped, like the wind moaning through 
dilapidated branches, “Not mad! True, quite true.” 

“Shall you be always here ?” I groaned. 

A thin streak of blue flame showed the eyes were open. It 
nodded. 

“Till I have brought you fortune. You are your Aunt 
Matilda’s heir.” 

I had not known this, but the shocks of the day had made 

12* 
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astonishment void for me. I merely listened to the haunting 
voice. 

“She must come here,” it pursued. 

“To what good?” I remonstrated. 

“ When she dies you will be rich.” 

“But she is hale and strong. She may live twenty years.” 

The crone-like countenance seemed to mock me. The lips 
said : 

“She may die to-morrow.” 

A thrill of horror passed through me. The awful furrows on 
the dusky countenance looked Satanic. I felt like a conspirator 
plotting against human life. 

“ She shall not,” I cried, with all the force left in my quaking 
frame. 

A low gurgle like a death rattle showed the Thing laughed. | 

I could not bear it. 

“If that is your way to fortune, I will never follow it. You 
may lie there and mock and grin for ever.” 

While I spoke I felt every moral force in my being was being 
slowly drawn from my fingers’ ends, like thread-worms skeined 
from the skin. 

I fled from the room, but not before I heard, in compelling 
accents the weird voice repeating: “She must come to- 
morrow!” 

Again I sought converse with my mother. I felt if anything 
could restore reason, her gentle presence would accomplish it. 

“ Mother, when is Auut Matilda coming ?” 

An irresistible impulse prompted me to ask the question. I 
had no interest in the answer. 

“ Any day, my dear. Whenever you like.” 

My parent had always hoped I might find favour with her 
sister-in-law. 

“ Ask her to-morrow.” 

I could have cut my tongue out, but the words rolled forth 
more like a phonographic record than a voluntary utterance. I 
could not check them. 

Again I rushed to my room. 

“Cursed wretch!” I cried. “Why have you made me ask 
her here?” 

The withered lips rolled and mouthed. 
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“That she may die!” came the ghastly shriek. 

“She shall not!” I called again, but it was merely senseless 
babble. I knew that all mental power had passed from me to 
her. The blue lightning from under the eyelids of the terrible 
Thing which lay grim and withered on the bed, had scorched 
my will to ash,a thing to be blown hither and thither, over 
which I had no mastery. 

That day and the next passed over me like periods in a 
dream. When I entered the room alone, the Thing lay inert 
with seemingly closed eyelids; when with others I found the 
apartment airy and cheerful. There was no sign of any occupant, 
and the Zulu figure holding my pin-cushion perched, as of yore, 
on the toilet-table. One thing alone proved to me I was not 
mad—that there had been no delusion. Zhe guilt was thrown 
back as though someone had risen from sleep ! 

But, when the night came, through all the weary, wakeful 
hours the dusky form lay beside me. There was no motion nor 
sign of life. The stillness was almost unbearable, and some- 
times I moaned aloud from sheer exhaustion. Sometimes I 
stretched forth a hand to touch and assure myself I did not 
dream, and then, to my horror, I felt the throbbing pulse of the 
hag, fiend, animal, whatever it was, the hideous shape that had 
made itself into my companion. 

At length, utterly unstrung and shivering like a reed in an 
autumn wind, I sent for Barton. Besides being my medical 
adviser, he was my friend. Should I tell him? I could hear his 
cheery voice and had a dim consciousness of his concern at my 
state, but I was unable to explain anything, I seemed to have 
lost all power. 

He suggested sedatives and change of air. 

Then Aunt Matilda arrived. Gaunt, unlovely and unsym- 
pathetic though she had always appeared, she now filled me 
with a chivalric sense of being her protector. I felt more 
composed and happier in vowing myself to the mission of 
watching over her and saving her from the prognostications 
of the Thing who prophesied her end. 

If need be, I said to myself, I shall stay by that shape of 
terror and watch its movements until Aunt Matilda is safely 
away from our threshold. It never occurred to me that I 
should be the medium chosen to secure the terribly fore- 
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shadowed end. I still imagined I was a man with my own will, 
and my own conceptions of right and wrong. In addition to 
this, the crime of murder, such as the grim visage had suggested, 
was not like pettier vice, attractive, and consequently had no 
temptations for me. At least, so I thought, until I ascended to 
my now dreaded chamber, a chamber of horrors indeed. 

I determined no longer to fear the hideous being which 
haunted me. I vowed to maintain my own individuality in face 
of my terror. 

“ Aunt Matilda has come,” I said, opening fire and trying to 
look fixedly at the object which defaced my hitherto happy 
couch of rest. 

The withered proportions looked blacker, more seamed and 
diabolical, than ever. Through the eyelids small tongues of blue 
flame scintillated. The Creature was awake now, though it was 
often somnolent. 

“ Aunt Matilda has come,” I repeated loudly. 

“Tt is so.” 

The crooked, crumpled mouth grinned. There was no mirth, 
only malice in the smile; I knew its meaning. 

“She is my mother’s guest, and I mean to protect her.” 

Two flashes of blue from under the brows, and again I felt the 
same winding, drawing sensation as though all the nerve threads 
were being wound off through the pores. For a time there 
was a pricking and vibration all over me; next I became numb, 
and finally, nerveless and limp like the shed skin of a serpent. 
Then I realised that in the presence of that vile hated Thing I 
was no longer myself, that the nerve forces which built up my 
identity had gone. 

“To-morrow night she shall die,” piped the rasping voice, a 
voice that seemed to begin close to me, to travel miles away, 
forwards and backwards, over and around, like a cyclone. I no 
longer resisted it. 

“How?” I asked, and leant over the better to hear her weird 
reply. 

“ By your hand.” 

“Never.” There was sufficient mechanical energy left in me 
to utter the word—there was no moral force in its accentuation. 
I knew it was but an empty sound. 

The Thing paid no heed, but the influence of her unearthly 
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specch continued to whirl around me like storm-brewed gusts 
toying with an autumn leaf. 

“She will die to-morrow night by your hand. You have 
chloroform in your laboratory. It will be simple and effective. 
When she is asleep you will empty the bottle into one of hers. 
It can then be easily spilled. You will wait with her till her last 
breath. Then you will know that that the woman’s miserly 
hoards are your's, 

The last wheeze of the Thing’s voice died out and it seemed to 
sink into a state of coma. I stood for some moments spell- 
bound, then, like an automaton, completed my dress for dinner. 

An exclamation of surprise and alarm greeted my arrival in 
the drawing-room. Aunt Matilda took my hand almost 
affectionately. 

“My dear Frank, I have never seen you looking so ill. You 
must come and stay with me for change of air. A little rest 
from work will set you up, though I’m an uninteresting old 
woman, and can’t promise to amuse you.” 

I thanked her with a facial grimace, it was not a smile. I 
saw my wan features in the glass and wondered how long the 
terror would last. 

Momentarily—this without exaggeration—since the trans- 
formation of my Zulu boy, it had felt myself sinking. It was no 
nervous sentiment, It was absolute debility. Every hour I had 
grown weaker and weaker, and a presentiment dawned that this 
phenomenon was predestined to achieve my lingering end. 
The terrible nights, when perspiration beaded my forehead, and 
the adjacence of the dusky, india-rubber flesh oppressed me, 
followed by the carking hours of day, in which no thought of 
work or pleasure could rout the remembrance of the ghastly 
secret concealed in my private room, had rapidly reduced me 
from a hale, jocund youth to a wizened invalid. 

Aunt Matilda’s kind words made me faint and sick unto 
death. She must have observed the eager look with which I 
scanned her crabbed old face, as I yearned to accept her invitation 
and drag her with me from the house there and then. But I 
should have been thought mad, and the dread of arousing 
suspicion of what might possibly be fact, kept me silent. 

That night and the next morning the Thing remained in its 
mysterious state of coma. Though I shuddered and sickened 
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at the sight of it, in a state of negative animation it seemed more 
like a picture than substance, and gave little indication of the 
real entity that existed at other times. I began to cherish a wild 
hope that the comatose condition would last over Aunt Matilda’s 
visit, which I determined to do allin my power to curtail. As 
can be imagined, I avoided the room as much as possible. 
There was no spare apartment in the house or I should have 
removed, but a natural instinct told me that wherever I might 
go, the power of the incubus would follow and its fascination 
draw me eventually to its vicinity. 

The next night again, to my intense satisfaction, the Thing lay 
inert. Enveloped in a dressing gown I commenced smoking by 
the fire. I could think of nothing but Aunt Matilda. I could 
hear her making preparations for rest in the lower room. I 
wondered how long it would take her to fall asleep. Then, 
gathering my thoughts together, I told myself her movements 
were of no consequence to me. Nevertheless I found myself 
calculating how much her Will was worth. Perhaps the Thing 
knew. Anyway, thank God, it slumbered. 

Should I go to bed? In the house all was silent, but for the 
distant sound of parental snores vibrating down the passage. 
Perhaps Aunt Matilda too was asleep? The Thing had men- 
tioned chloroform in my laboratory. Had I any? I had for- 
gotten. I became curious. Taking up the candle I crossed the 
landing, and made my way to the Dutch cabinet which enclosed 
my medicines. Yes, there was a large bottle quite full. I took 
it down and smelt it. It was very pleasant. Even the little 
whiff I had taken made the remembrance of the oppressive shape 
in my room more vague, less excruciatingly real. It seemed that 
death by an over-dose would be really enjoyable. No sickness, 
no creaking wearying pains, no fluctuations. Doctors’ experi- 
ments, tinctures and restrictions, would have no part in the 
horrible regime which ends in nothingness. If Aunt Matilda 
lived she might die of cancer, paralysis, or softening of the brain. 
Any of these would reduce her to wretchedness. She was now 
happy ; a breath or two of this—the bottle was clasped in my 
hand—and she would go to her account with a smile on her face 
and be saved the misery of the future. 

As I thus thought, I was descending the stairs very slowly and 
cautiously. Without so much as a creak I turned the handle of 
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her door. The firelight inside shone red with a dusky, drowsy 
glow. In bed lay Aunt Matilda sound asleep. 

I remarked she had on a nightcap and wore yellow curl-papers, 
like the lady of Pickwick fame! So does the ludicrous invari- 
ably thrust itself into the tragedies of our lives! 

Aunt Matilda’s was such a comfortable animal existence it 
seemed a pity to shorten it—yet, after all, chloroform was a 
merciful executioner. 

A white stoppered flask stood by her bedside. It was empty. 
Into it I hastily poured some of the contents of the bottle I held. 
The rest was spilled over the sheet. Mechanically I drew the 
linen across the faded old face, that I might not see the light 
passing from its wan proportions. 

In a few moments a brighter flicker from the grate illumined 
the bed. I decided to have one last look at her. Yes, she was 
unconscious. I touched her eyelids, the fluid had done its work, 
in a short time, a very short time, unless animation were restored, 
she would be gone on her search for the “ grand peut-étre.” 

Unless? Ah! 

There was a kettle on the hob, possibly the water was warm. 
A little appiicd to the extremities now, while there was yet time, 
and Aunt Matilda might be saved. 

I looked at the dying woman and then at the fire. I felt the 
kettle ; the water in it was almost boiling. She might yet be 
restored. 

But I made no further move. Something held me as though 
spell-bound. 

After a short time I slightly withdrew the sheet. 

It needed no skilled eye to see she was quite dead, far beyond 
the reach of artificial respiration or restorative. 

The sight did not affect me much. 

Extraordinary influences such as those to which I had recently 
been subjected had left my mind callous to the expected. I took 
up my empty bottle and left the room, with silent, determined 
strides, without looking back ! 

Once in my own chamber I realized the terrible crime of 
which I had been guilty. The Thing lay rigid, but blue flashes 
from its eyelids told me it knew of and gloated in my ruin. 

“Wretch, harridan, fiend, whatever you are, why have you 
made me do this deed ?” 
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The hideous mouth leered. 
To stand there in the dead of night face to face with this 
accursed Thing—to feel that below stairs lay the work of my own 
hands, a cold and stiffening corpse, and to anticipate that by 
morning’s light I might stand revealed to the world a murderer, 
was enough to imperil reason. 

I threw myself on the hated form, clasped my wild, terrified 
fingers about the withered throat— tighter—tighter-—— 

“Die fiend!” I gasped, “as you have made her die, and may 
your carrion flesh poison the very crows that dare to feed on 
you!” 

Deep, deep, into the dusky throat sank every finger-nail as I 
hissed my mad fury into her ear—but still the mouth leered and 
shimmering forks of flame projected from the distended eyelids. 
At last my muscles relaxed, and I knew myself powerless against 
this appalling creation. 

A gurgling laugh broke from the lips of the Horror. 

To pass through life and carry that Thing as my companion 
to my grave? Never! If it would never die then I must! 
One pistol shot and escape was sure. 

Frantic, with hair erect and sweating brow, I opened the. 
drawer where I had always kept my loaded revolver. To seize 
it and place its chill, shining muzzle between my teeth, was the 
work of an instant. 

“Good-bye, weary, harassing world. Mowan, beloved, good- 
bye!” 

Click! Bang! 

* * « + * . * 

Something must have gone wrong. 

I opened my eyes in surprise. I was not dead, but very, very 
tired. 

I was lying in bed—on the toilette table facing me perched 
the Zulu pin-cushion as usual. Everything looked hazy, and 
faint sounded the kind voice of Barton by my pillow: 


“It’s all over now. You only want quiet and rest and your 
arm will be as strong as ever.” 

















































































































Then I recollected everything—my recent accident on the 
skating rink and the doctor’s administration of chloroform 
previous to setting my fractured limb! 














LOUIS CRESWICKE. 


FIRST’ IMPRESSIONS: 


First Fmpressions. 


THE man who makes a habit of forming judgments upon first 
impressions may be congratulated if he does not also make a 
humiliating number of mistakes every day of his life. It is 
perhaps an affair of temperament. People who are warm-tem- 
pered rush to their conclusions as a rule without hesitation. 
They are introduced to other people, and you can see in their 
tell-tale countenances how they are instantly disposed to like, 
dislike, or treat with cool indifference these new acquaintances 
quite on the spur of the moment. 

“ Why on earth,” you ask afterwards, “did you treat So-and- 
So with an exhibition of the cold shoulder? He is a capital 
fellow, with only one grave defect ; his manner is against him.” 

“Qh, is he?” comes the reply. “Really, I’m very sorry. But 
I didn’t care a bit for his looks, you know.” 

Nothing in the world is commoner than instances of this 
kind. You would suppose that these ardent judges of men and 
women must in course of time get the whip-hand over their un- 
regenerate instincts. But a certain amount of observation 
makes one doubtful in the matter. Nothing is so difficult to 
modify, and especially to revolutionise, as the individual cha- 
racter. Nature herself sides with the individual. “I have made 
you different from other folks,” she seems to say, “and I'll do 
my best to keep you so.” Thus one sees old men and women 
who ought, one would suppose, to know much better, quite as 
impetuous in their passion for belief in first impressions as men 
and women a third of their age. 

It saves trouble perhaps. What, on the surface, more con- 
genial than the doctrine that affinity or the contrary is esta- 
blished between strangers without their own aid the moment 
they are brought together for the first time? And what more 
dangerous also? It not only begets enmities of a very virulent 
kind, but it has a tendency to make the people who accept it 
absurdly credulous in their friendships, which may often, without 
much effort, develop into a relationship of another kind. 

In fact, however, it seems to be rather a species of convenient 
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superstition than aught else, regarding the matter exclusively 
from a social standpoint. And when we say convenient, be it 
understood that the word is used only as implying a relief from 
effort in the mind of its accepters. Unless you are in a very 
exalted position in the world, or are a most accomplished 
philosopher in every other particular than this, you cannot fail 
ere long to recognise that it is rather a fatal sort of slip-shod 
aid through life. 

And the worst of it is that once the habit gets fostered for a 
spell of years there is no eradicating it without the most painful 
effort. If you are a victim to it, though ever so unwilling a 
victim now, the odds are you will often be taken unawares. 
Your comments and criticisms on things and men all keep the 
taint. They have little value except as impressions. The 
world has learnt to know you, moreover, and would as soon 
think of accepting your opinion in matters of importance as of 
justifying the doctor who refused to give medicine to a child 
because the child cried at the thought of it. 

If you are in a position of authority this defect of hastiness 
in you is mightily to your detraction. One sees it in schools 
sometimes. The form master takes a sudden fancy to certain 
boys, and as sudden a dislike to others. The former he believes 
off-hand to be either excellent-natured little mortals or lads 
who will repay special care; and the latter he marks in his 
mind as juvenile reprobates. This sort of assumption is more 
than unjust, it is cruel. None see it more than the boys them- 
selves, who thus get their first lesson in the hardness of life from 
the very persons who ought to have stood as a buffer betwixt 
them and the world’s injustice. 

The magistrates’ bench is not free from the failing. Here, at 
any rate, you would expect the judicial frame of mind which 
acts through its understanding and the strict witness of evi- 
dence, and not through its eye-sight. But the Home Secrctary 
many times in the year is requisitioned to review sentences 
which have been passed in a heat. It ought to be a bad blow 
to the self-esteem of the magistrates. But their peculiar failing 
helps them even as it mars them. It hurries them to the deci- 
sion that both the petitioners against their sentences and the 
Home Secretary himself are quite as much in the wrong as they 
were in the right. 
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Just fancy the absurdity of carrying this habit of faith in first 
impressions into other branches of life than the human. You 
go to the Lake District, we will say, for the first time. It is 
August, but unhappily when you reach Ambleside it is drizzling 
dismally, and you can’t see the shadow of a mountain any- 
where. As for Windermere, it is about as enchanting to look at 
as the Regent’s Canal in London on a December day. This 
will be a bad business if you are alone. If, as it may be, it js 
your honeymoon, it may bea worse. And yet, would you not be 
extremely foolish to come, pell-mell, over your toast at break- 
fast the next day, to the conclusion that the land of Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, and Southey, is the most unpleasant and 
ugly conceivable? That is the sort of verdict you ought to rush 
to if you are a consistent believer in the worth of first impres- 
sions. Surely the man who withholds his opinion, is indeed 
never eager to push it to the front, is the safer man. He may 
be rather a dull fellow. In fact to the other he is bound to 
appear so. But between these two there will from the outset be 
little spiritual affinity, and so it will not matter very much if 
they hold aloof from each other. 

Human beings, it seems, are much like Nature herself in what 
we may call her landscape objectification. Can anything be 
more different than the Lake District under rain and cloud, 
and the Lake District with a fair summer sky overhead, and 
Windermere mirroring the beauty of her banks and the white 
fleeces that drift across the blue? Hardly. And yet the country 
is the same country to which yesterday you were disposed to 
apply all the impolite adjectives you could unearth from the 
new Oxford dictionary as far as it has developed. 

We mortals are just like this. When you were introduced to 
Mrs. Brownson the other day, you knew and cared nothing at 
all about her. Your mind was, so to speak, a blank in relation 
to her, and you, in your laziness and constitutional frailty, were 
ready to mark her down in your memory as just the sort of 
person she seemed to your most superficial glance. The result 
was very unflattering to Mrs. Brownson. The poor lady, how- 
ever, was then much in the position of Windermere on a rainy 
day. She has a drunken husband, a fact you did not know; 
by the post that morning she had recéived a dreadful letter 
from her eldest boy’s tutor, at that crammer’s down Oxford 
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way, which more than awakened the feeling that the lad had 
inherited his father’s vice ; and, also, she herself happened to be 
suffering at the particular moment when you were introduced to 
her from toothache, neuralgia, and impecuniosity in conjunction. 
Of all this, of course, she said not a word to you, an entire 
stranger ; and you jumped to an adverse conclusion about her. 

Yet Mrs. Brownson, tortured by pain and anxiety, and Mrs. 
Brownson, free from both, are not more dissimilar than the 
Lake District in wet weather, and the Lake District in fine 
weather. Nevertheless, if you are a practised believer in first 
impressions, it will be odd if you do not do poor Mrs. Brownson 
a wrong in your mind, though subsequently she charm you to 
the apologizing point. That granite foundation stone of a first 
opinion takes a vast deal of uprooting from your mind. 

Those words of Ernest Renan’s in his “ Recollections” : “ He 
who can commit blunders with impunity is always certain to 
succeed,” may seem to be substantial solace to our impetuous 
friend. But the adverbial phrase “with impunity ” must not 
be tripped over without a thought. It is easy to commit 
blunders. They are fine educative errors, many of them. But 
“with impunity”! There lies the difficulty; and, as has been 
said, most of us are apt to resent strongly any indication in 
others which implies that they have suddenly formed an 
opinion about us uncomplimentary rather than otherwise. The 
sting of it stays long, even though we may assure ourselves that 
the judgment of such judges is notoriously disreputable. 

The unwisdom and worthlessness of building solidly on first 
impressions is never more conspicuous than in the traveller in 
the early days of his travels. He knows nothing about the 
French, or next to nothing, and yet he ventures to write them 
down a nation of mountebanks, who exist without soap, because 
perchance he is struck in a day by their politeness and by the 
absence of washing material in his hotel bedroom. He might 
quite as reasonably sentence them all as immoral because the 
first three or four yellow-covered novels he buys from the Calais 
bookstall are studies in adultery. 

After a time, one is taught abroad, more even than at home, 
the imperative necessity of holding in the impetuous judgment 
with a very tight bridle. You itch to express an opinion, 
perhaps an unpleasantly adverse one. For your own sake, if 
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not for your subject’s, restrain yourself. The man who, just out 
of his teens, publishes an elaborate study of human and cosmic 
life, in blank verse, can hardly, later on in his career, feel more 
ashamed of 7s first impressions than you, in your realisation 
that your hastiness has pained others and humbled yourself. 

One does not expect precocity of wisdom in the young. In 
them the blood speeds, and as the blood so is the current of 
thought and fancy within them. At twenty you are asked if 
you like So-and-so at first sight, and there is no difficulty in 
summing up poor Mr. So-and-So elaborately, or in passing upon 
him such comprehensive eulogy as none but extraordinary men 
might hope to deserve after they have lived fully up to the 
dictates of conscience. By-and-by the absurdity of the opinion 
declares itself. This is a part of education. Experience of this 
kind is quite as valuable as scholastic training. 

Much has been made, most unduly it seems, of the precious- 
ness of the instinct of liking or disliking at first sight which 
children show towards adults. Without disrespect to the children, 
we would bracket dogs and cats with them. 

But there is something extremely visionary about the value of 
such apparent credentials of good conduct. Who is to deter- 
mine whether it is yourself or some attribute of your exterior 
that excites such immediate liking or dislike? If you have 
some aniseed about you, it will be odd if you do not win the 
regard of Miss Puss, though you be quite neglectful to rub her 
head. Quite unconsciously, too, you may bear about you an 
aroma that commends itself, and therefore yourself, to the dogs! 
even as the aniseed makes you fersond grata to the cats. On 
the same ground, though you may have ever so ugly a physiog- 
nomy, or be ever so wicked a fellow at heart, you may gain a 
child’s sympathy by some small, amiable act of condescension. 
As a moral test, it seems most unlikely that in any courts of law 
this traditionary instinct would hold good as evidence, even of 
infinitesimal value. 

One other phase of first impressions must be lightly touched 
upon. It is the basis of about ninety-five novels out of every 
hundred. Heart goes out to heart, we are told, in the maying 
season, like lightning flashes; and in the twinkling of an eye 
love springs up between a youth and a maid. “Love at first 
sight!” How sweet it sounds! It were cold brutality indeed 
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to take this common experience and impale it on the scalpel of 
analysis as yet another example—and perhaps the worst of all 
examples—of the folly of faith in first impressions. 

Most of us can speak on this subject. It is an inspiring 
theme. Even later in life, when mention of these “ passions of 
a moment” can hardly be made without an amused pout of the 
lip (or a sneer, which argues us sufferers from them), if we are 
sincere we must acknowledge that they were tremendously 
engrossing—while they lasted. There is no sensation in life quite 
like those they occasioned. Unsettling, of course, they were. 
We knew not entirely what to make of them in the beginning. 
If they were downright love in its forging, there was something 
defective about them, in spite of the ecstasies and exultation 
that attended them. They lacked the hall-mark of content, 
which Nature sets upon the intercourse which she means to 
develop into matrimony. 

Love at first sight is one thing ; love at second sight is some- 
thing very different. It is not perhaps saying too much to call the 
one the passion of the body, blind and unreasoning, and the other 
the deeper and maturer love of body and mind in combination. 
In love at first sight the mind has no part, or next to none. 
Eye answers eye, and the deed is accomplished. If the mind is 
called upon at all, it is only to be ordered peremptorily to 
register the transaction which the body has so quickly carried 
through. If it revolts against the slight to itself, or ventures to 
suggest timid objections on prudential or other pretexts, it is 
bidden to take itself summarily into its own quarters again ; this 
is not an affair for it to meddle with. It is true. The mind 
has no concern in these romantic attachments, except the 
disagreeable one of saying, “I told you so!” after the event. 

Schopenhauer fancied that this love at first sight was love at 
its best. But he regarded it from the platform of materialism 
simply. To him it was passion at its zenith; the Will of the 
world acting under the veil of two human individualities, and 
urging them to do its pleasure in total heedlessness of their 
minds’ opinion. If this be so, it is a pity we cannot have the 
Will of the world haled before the Divorce Courts, and made 
accountable for so much of the misery it occasions. These 
marriages, the sequel to love at first sight, are magnificent leaps 
in the dark. Perhaps one couple in ten land safely on the rock 
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of domestic happiness. The others are no sooner wedded than 
they are disillusioned. 

We repeat, first impressions are interesting and valuable 
enough up to a certain point. The error lies in the notion that 
they are last impressions as well as first. The philosopher of 
twenty, who cuts his throat because of the harassing mystery 
of life, is one of the many victims sacrificed to this error. He 
makes the fatal mistake of fancying the mystery will always 
annoy him as he imagines it does at twenty. Lovers at first 
sight, who hasten to the altar like chickens to their food, are in 
the same case, though their reasoning (when they reason at all) 
is in a different direction. They fancy their passion for each 
other will always be as overmastering as it is when they plight 
their troth. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 








THE WOLVERENE. 


The Wolverene. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF XENIA DE FLORAC. 


IT is horrid of me, perfectly odious and horrid, but I cannot 
help it. I have all my life been possessed by an utterly irre- 
sistible impulse to perceive the comic and ridiculous side of 
things, so that I cannot avoid making fun of what strikes me 
as at all ludicrous, although it is unkind to do so. I even laugh 
at myself, and my own misfortunes, cynically though perhaps 
dismally, if the absurd view of them happens to take my fancy. 
And therefore it is that I cannot help giving to this very short 
fragmentary, and rather problematical sketch, the nickname which 
I was ill-natured enough to bestow upon one who was my friend, 
and who deserved better at my hands. 

Her name was Susan Ruthven. It was at school that I knew 
her, and that our friendship began—a queer one-sided friendship 
at first, since in the beginning it consisted only of her enthu- 
siastic admiration for me, and her devotion to me, both of, which 
I only returned by a patronizing and condescending notice. 
Not till long afterwards did I come to value her unselfish 
affection, indeed I fear I have never valued it as it deserved. 
At school she was neither popular nor unpopular, because she 
was not a personality strongly marked enough to awaken either 
liking or dislike. Even the teachers complained that, while she 
was not clever, her dulness was of the most stolid and un- 
interesting kind. She was therefore simply of no account, an 
object of utter indifference and unconcern to those amongst 
whom she lived. She was always spoken of in negatives. She 
“was not” this or that, she never “was” anything except indeed 
remarkable for her plainness. Perhaps even that positive 
assertion might not have been made concerning her, had I not 
accentuated it by discovering the likeness that caused me to 
give her the detestable nickname which has stuck to her ever 
since. 

Her appearance, which suggested it, was indeed most un- 
lovely. She was short, and though thin and wasted by suffering 
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—for she was a martyr to neuralgia—she was neither slight nor 
graceful, but big-boned, ungainly, angular, and hard. Her hair 
was dark; her eyes, though the brows and lashes were good, 
were uninteresting, quite devoid of beauty, and ill-set in her 
head ; her cheek-bones were high, her cheeks hollow, her fore- 
head, even when she was a child, deeply lined by pain. As to 
her complexion, it was not only what is called “muddy,” but 
actually grimy, though sometimes a faint tinge of red coloured 
it, and then she looked better. Her nose was long and wide, 
and at the same time sharp in its outlines, while her upper lip, 
also long, projected outwards, but it was her mouth which 
formed the most remarkable feature of her face. It might 
literally have been said to extend from ear to ear. It was not, 
however, round and cavernous, like some hideous mouths which 
disfigure their owners, but straight and wide like a wolf's. 
When she spoke or smiled, still more when she actually laughed, 
she displayed to their whole extent her two rows of broad, 
rough-hewn, white teeth. I always thought of a wolf when I 
saw them, and that was what made me call her the Wolverene, 
for some way it seemed more appropriate to her than the 
“wolf,” which had a more masculine sound, whereas Wolverene 
or Miss Wolverene, a form sometimes used, sounded distinctly 
lady-like. Anyway, all who heard this brilliant effort of wit on 
my part were much enthused, and the name stuck to her, though 
Iam happy to say I am convinced that she never heard it her- 
self. If she did, she really was too angelic, for there never was 
any trace of offence in her manner to me or any one else. 

When we left school and came out, she hovered on the borders 
of the circle in which I moved, and I therefore met her but seldom 
in Society. She went to few balls,and when she did, always 
performed the part of a wall-flower with patience and resigna- 
tion, except when I brought up some of my own discarded 
partners, and asked them to be kind to her for my sake. This they 
were generally abject enough to be. At musical entertainments 
and other evening parties the most thrilling excitement to which 
she could look forward would be that some of the dullest women 
present would address a few words to her. 

Time went on and brought great changes and sorrows to the 
poor Wolverene. She lost her father suddenly, and the family 
in a day found life and everything altered for them. They all 

13* 
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bore their misfortunes bravely, but Susan determined to be 
actively useful. She accepted an offer made to her by the 
mistress of the school where we had been together, to receive her 
back there as a teacher. In this capacity, 1 was told, she gave 
entire satisfaction ; her patience in imparting whatever know- 
ledge she possessed was quite inexhaustible, while her steadiness 
made her invaluable, as the French teacher was much afflicted 
with frivolity. She used to write to me far more regularly than 
I answered her letters, and two or three hasty lines, which were 
all I used to send in reply to her lengthy effusions, would call 
forth expressions of the deepest gratitude. 

Although I seem to have continued her highest object of 
adoration, she could not have done without some present object 
for the superfluous affection and admiration she had to lavish, 
so she bestowed them upon a little pupil who was placed 
under her special charge. Her letters were simply rhapsodies 
in praise of Morna Blake. These letters always consisted 
of the utmost amount of note paper that it was possible to 
send for a penny stamp. I must do her the justice to say 
that she never went in for extra postage, though sometimes, 
to my great regret, she used foreign paper, and then there 
were more pages to be read. However, her letters were not 
really so trying as this description of them might seem to imply, 
because her writing was so large and discursive that each 
page contained but few lines, and each line but few words. 
The writing began high up on the left side, and sloped down 
very much to the right. She always employed that most 
horrible instrument, a stylographic pen. I am glad to say I 
never possessed one myself, though I have used a borrowed one 
on occasions when no other means of writing were to be had, 
and then the horrid thing produced ‘a sort of violet effect. I 
was told, however, that on the writing being subjected to some 
process, I am not positively sure that it was not lingual applica- 
tion, it became of a proper colour and looked like real ink. 
This was not the case with Susan’s letters, they were, without ex- 
ception, the most unsightly manuscript I ever saw. Here and 
there a word would blaze forth in vivid violet, and the rest of the 
sentence would be an indistinct blur. But the substance of 
them all was the same, once she set up Morna Blake on the 
pedestal from which I suppose I was raised to a higher eminence 
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of idolatry. According to Susan, the father of this little girl was 
a missionary in Africa, where her mother, who was Scotch, had 
died. The child being delicate, a lady who was a friend of 
her parents, and who was about to return to England, had offered 
to bring her back and keep her with her, till she was old enough 
to bear the climate. Her father alarmed by the fear of losing 
her had consented. But this friend had died very suddenly, 
and Morna’s father was advised to send her to school, for she 
was backward in her studies. The Wolverene described her 
pupil as beautiful beyond description, with the most lovely dark 
eyes, like the stars, like velvet, like a gazelle’s, and many more 
comparisons than my memory can retain. In fact her ecstasies 
and enthusiasm bored me, and I skipped those parts of her 
letters which contained the expression of them. 

When Morna had been nearly a year at the school she took the 
scarlet fever, and for a short time the panegyrics became 
jeremiads, until she got better, and then convalescent. Then the 
tone of Susan’s letters assumed first a less mournful, then quite a 
jubilant strain, which culminated in a positive hallelujah of 
exultation at a most unexpected happiness which had come 
to herself. It was, she said, far too great for expression in 
writing, I must come and see her, and hear what it was from 
her own lips. 

Accordingly I went. The school was an old red*brick house 
close to a river, with a big, old-fashioned garden at the back, 
planted with old-fashioned flowers, now in full bloom, so that the 
air was laden with their perfume. In the middle of a grass plot 
stood a sun-dial with the inscription, 


‘* Horas non numero nisi serenas.” 


There were beehives at one end, and the tall elms under one 
of which we had tea, were the resting-place of a company of 
rooks on their way to their night quarters. 

As the Wolverene rushed, or sprang, or leaped, or flew to meet 
me—she certainly did not progress towards me by any !ess 
hurried way of advancing—I perceived a wonderful change in 
her appearance. She seemed positively glorified by that greatest 
and rarest of all beautifiers, which cannot be bought of any 
merchant-man—a perfect, radiant happiness. 

“Oh! Oh! Xenia!” 
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There are certain persons who act through life the perpetual 
part of a note of admiration. (N.B. Happy thought for a fancy 
dress ball—a note of admiration.) The worst of them is, that all 
their admiration, amazement, and surprise, and such like emotions 
in all their different variations and gradations, cannot, when one 
wants to describe them, be adequately expressed in printing or 
writing by that one sign to which I have just likened this 
peculiar generation. That one sign is indeed our only means of 
indicating any degree of human feeling above or below or beyond 
the dead level of indifference, save and except curiosity, which has 
the note of interrogation all to itself. I once knew a family who 
were all like notes of admiration. They were always ejaculating, 
interjecting “Oh’s” in various degrees of admiration, amazement 
or surprise. I never heard them, to my knowledge utter any- 
thing else, and ordinary notes of admiration—doubled or trebled 
or many times repeated, would quite fail to express the ve- 
hemence of their feelings, which I have no doubt were warm. 
Fortunately such persons are few in number, and therefore a re- 
form in the art of printing to suit their needs is not so urgently 
called for as if they were more numerous. Nevertheless, seeing 
that they do exist, and that therefore the want remains, I would 
suggest, in view of the possible increase of their numbers, that a 
few more signs, suggestive of more varied emotions, should be 
added to those already in use. Until something better is thought 
of, I would, for instance, propose an inverted mark of the Treble 
Clef, or some or all of the signs of the Zodiac. These last 
would give scope for the expression of twelve different shades of 
admiration, amazement, or surprise. 

But this, it is superfluous to remark, is a digression. The 
Wolverene scarcely deserved at other times to be classed with 
such a generation of idiots and fools, but on the present occa- 
sion she beat them into sky-blue fits at their own particular 
calling. 

“Oh! Oh! Xenia!” 

She seemed actually choking with agitation and emotion, and 
all sorts of bottled-up feelings too great for words, and I had to 
wait some time before I discovered the cause of it all, for she 
would not have been herself if she had not forgotten all her 
own personal concerns, even the great cause wherefore I had 
come, in her joy at meeting me. 
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“Oh, Xenia! How beautiful you look! What a lovely dress!” 
etc., etc., etc. 

When all this usual tirade of foolish, but perfectly sincere, 
admiration had been gone through, and we had sat down to tea, 
I peremptorily insisted on hearing her great news. 

“Oh, Xenia! Oh! I don’t know how totell you. I—I— 
I’m going to—be married.” 

Here my turn for a note of admiration came. It was horrid 
—atrocious of me, I know, but I really couldn’t help it. I gaped 
at her open-mouthed, and blurted out : 

“You! Impossible! 

“Oh, Xenia! I knew you would say that.” Apparently she 
was not in the least offended. “And of course,” she went on, 
“it all seems so wonderful and unexpected that I can hardly 
believe it myself. But really, it is true.” 

“Well, who is it?” I asked rather impatiently, as I was, not- 
withstanding her protestations, quite incredulous. Heaven forgive 
me, what I was near having said was, “ Who is the fool ?” but of 
course Susan could not have known that. 

“Oh, Xenia! That is the most wonderful part of it all, who 
it is, for it is such a great marriage for me—such an honour— 
such a distinction, such a learned man!” 

“ But can’t you tell me who it is?” I said, I fear very 
snappishly, for I was irritated at her delay in coming to the 
point. 

“Oh, Xenia! You would never guess.” (I’m sure I didn’t 
want to try.) “You know I never expected to be married at 
all, and of course I never dreamed that anyone of the kind of 
people cne knows would have cared for me. But I have some- 
times built up little romances, just to amuse myself, and I—I— 
in fact I have imagined that perhaps the drawing-master might 
have—well—aspired—you know.” 

Oh, poor Susan—poor Wolverene! The drawing-master was a 
fat, pudgy, ugly, little vulgarian, but even the grandeur of the thing 
would not have reconciled him to the absence of the “ hartistic 
helement,” which he often deplored in Miss Ruthven. 

“Well, it seems I’m never going to hear,” I exclaimed quite 
crossly. “Don’t mind telling me who it isn’t, but for goodness 
sake say who it is.” 

Apparently my scorn,under which she always smarted, brought 
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Susan to her senses, for her excitement subsided under my 
influence as a wet blanket, and she meekly replied : 

“ It’s—I mean he’s—a clergyman.” 

“Indeed,” I said sneeringly. “A Dissenter, I suppose, or 
perhaps he belongs to the missionary persuasion ? ” 

“Oh, Xenia! How clever of you. How wonderfully clever! 
But you always were so—so intellectual. That is just what he 
is. He is a missionary in Africa.” 

“ And what is his name ?” 

“Blake. That is, his surname is Blake. His Christian name” 
(very apologetically) “1 don’t care for so much. It is Ebenezer. 
I had hoped—that is, I had always hoped that if ever I married, 
his name would be Marmaduke. I think it is such a beautiful 
name. Don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,” I answered, with that perfect candour which in 
my intercourse with Susan I never laid aside. “I suppose the 
Rev. Blake is the father of that child you are always bothering— 
I mean, writing about?” 

“Qh, yes, dear Xenia! How clever of you to guess! He is 
the father of that dear, sweet child. Isn’t it nice?” 

“Well, I can’t see that,” said I disagreeably. “I don’t think 
much of widowers.” 

“No; of course not. But then Iam different from you. And 
you see it is all so lovely and romantic, for it was from my 
letters that he fell in love with me.” 

Her letters! Goodness gracious! Considering what I knew 
of her epistolary efforts, I shuddered for her future. The man 
must be a very dangerous lunatic. 

“Susan,” I said gravely, “have you any reason to suppose that 
there is insanity in his family ?” 

“ Oh dear, no, Xenia. What could make you think of sucha 
thing ?” 

I preferred not to explain, and only observed oracularly that 
it was always well to be on the safe side. And then I gave her 
to understand that she might proceed with her narrative. 

Shorn of all superfluous phrases, rhapsodies, and notes of 
admiration, the substance of what she told me was this : 

Before Morna’s illness, she—Susan—had been in the habit of 
writing to the child’s father at intervals about her. He had 
begun the correspondence by begging Miss Ruthven to keep 
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him informed of his daughter’s progress in her studies. His 
letters, Susan said, had from the first been most interesting and 
delightful, and just before Morna got ill they had begun to grow 
longer and to show a decided interest in herself. When the 
child was ill Susan kept a sort of journal, in which she noted 
every detail concerning the patient, and this she sent him 
regularly, until complete recovery had set in. Mr. Blake wrote 
no less regularly in reply, so that the correspondence became as 
close and frequent as was possible. His gratitude for her good- 
ness to his daughter seemed to know no bounds, and apparently 
he had sought to prove it by the offer of marriage contained in 
his last letter, in which he spoke of the deep affection he had 
come to feel for the angelic being who had supplied the place of 
his child’s mother. Susan had at once written to accept his 
offer. She had received a telegram saying that he was just 
starting for England. He was longing to meet her. He would 
arrive early next month. No, she had not a photograph of him 
to show me, but it did not matter; she would see him so soon. 
As to means, he was, it seemed, rather well off. He had, when 
a child, been adopted by his god-father, an old gentleman 
named Blake, who had left him his heir, on condition that he 
took his name. What his own patronymic had been Susan 
did not know; but it seemed to me clear that the Rev. Ebenezer 
was not of noble birth, and that his kinsfolk were rather of a 
missing kind. 

Having told me all she had to tell, the Wolverene now 
besought me to do her a great favour. This was that I should 
accompany her to Southampton when she went there to meet 
her lover. I consented, and was nearly overpowered by her 
gratitude. 

“Oh, Xenia! It is too—too good and sweet of you. I am so 
much afraid of this meeting, for you know we have never met or 
seen each other ; and when he sees me—perhaps—perhaps——” 
Here she broke into a sort of sob. “ Perhaps he will change his 
mind.” 

Poor Susan! Tears are such ugly things, and she did look so 
simply hideous as she shed them, that I could not help feeling 
how well-grounded were her fears. But my heart bled for her, 
although I am not usually compassionate. I tried to soothe her 
—to reason with her, and at last succeeded in impressing upon 
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her my belief that it was for herself, and for her good and 
amiable qualities, and not for her appearance, that she was 
chosen. 

At last the day of her lover’s arrival came, and we travelled 
down to Southampton together. As the great moment drew 
near, Susan’s excitement became so great that I really thought 
it would have killed her. 

“Oh, Xenia, if you don’t much mind, stay well behind and 
don’t let him see you first, or he will never look at me.” 

“Dear me,” said I, as I slunk behind, “why didn’t you think 
of that sooner? I might have put on a wig and spectacles.” 

But already the supreme moment was upon us. Miss Ruthven 
was being enquired for. Her lover approached. 

Never to the end of my life shall I forget that meeting, not 
that 1 can even faintly imagine, much less realize, what it was to 
Susan, for—— 

HE WAS A BLACK MAN. 


SLINGSBY MARCHANT. 





A PERPLEXING YOUNG WOMAN. 


H Perplering Doung Woman. 


By THE HONBLE. MRS. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 
CHAPTER IV. 


“Don’t think I have come to gloat over your affliction, Mr. 
Despard,” said Joan entering the study in which the solicitor and 
his bandaged arm were secluded. 

“JT have but intruded to see if I can cheer you or be of use to 
you in any way,” 

Despard looked at her and it struck him that she had im- 
proved since yesterday ; her hair shone more brightly, her face 
appeared sweeter, her eyes more deep and starry, or he fancied it. 

She wore a frock of white serge whose sleeves and part of the 
bodice and skirt were covered witha fine black braiding, and the 
combination and the style of the dress suited her well. 

“T have not felt dull,” the invalid spoke languidly as be- 
fitted his condition. “Through the open window the melody of 
the Cavass voice has floated tome. I knew from its jubilant 
notes that it was addressing you, and I have amused myself by 
surmising what it might be saying and what you might be 
replying.” 

“Dear me;a fresh discovery ; what trifles light as air can 
amuse the master mind of man.” 

“ The Cavass flirtation is not such a trifle in my eyes,” the man 
replied without resentment. 

“Well I hope you will turn your mind’s eye now to something 
a little more sensible or my visit will be brief. I came to know 
if you had any letters of importance you wished written, or 
rather any you could trust me to write for you?” 

“This is a great honour and a very kindly thought,” with his 
inscrutable smile. “Was it a love letter you had in your mind, 
Miss Maynard ?” 


“Tf you have one ox your mind I daresay I could manage it 
for you.” 
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“T daresay you could far better than I. Do you know,” he 
turned and looked at her to ensure her full attention, “I have 
never written anything approaching a love letter in my life, and 
the time has not yet come for my first attempt.” 

“You must not put it off too late,” advised Joan kindly. “I 
should like to see that first attempt; what a crude, delightful thing 
it will be.” 

“I promise that if ever it is written you shall see it.” He 
spoke with intense quietude and his eyes rested still upon her 
face. 

What induced her face to change colour, Joan the heroine of a 
hundred flirtations ; she who had studied man and found him 
uninteresting, could she feel confusion and blush before one poor 
specimen of the despised sex? She rallied her forces, but while 
doing so she turned her head away from the penetrating, discon- 
certing gaze of the specimen. 

“TI am afraid your mind is a little weakened by pain,” she 
said charitably. “You don’t seem able to understand my offer. 
I thought you might have some fond relative whose anxiety 
after the news of your accident you might desire to relieve. A 
too doting mother, perhaps, or a blindly adoring sister, or mayhap 
a maiden aunt.” 

“T see. It did not come within the dream of your philosophy 
to picture for me a nearer and a dearer tie.” 

“Than the maiden aunt? I did not think it probable ; but 
noting how your mind runs that way, of course I own it possible. 
You don’t /ook like it, but——” 

“How does a man look when so blessed? You, who have 
studied mankind in all his bearings, surely you know this well. 
How does man look when the greatest happiness human life 
can know is his assured ; when the love of a true, tender, pure 
heart, his own love accepted, glorified, returned, a heavenly gift, 
is bestowed upon him?” 

His rich, deep voice thrilled through Joan’s very heart ; she 
felt her face flaming now and she had never been so angry with 
herself in her life before. 

“He generally looks supremely foolish, so, at least, I have 
seen him when in such case. There is an air of wisdom about 
you, real or assumed, which precludes the idea of ——” 

“ Anyone having yet been found foolish enough to care for 
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me. You are right, Miss Maynard; upon the whole of this 
wide earth there is not one living creature who cares one thought 
for me.” 

The bitter pathos in those tones thrilled Joan’s heart again 
in another fashion. 

“Oh! you must have relations—friends. If not, it must be 
your own fault.” 

“T have crowds of so-called friends ; they care as much for 
me as I forthem. I have no kith or kin.” 

“Not even the maiden aunt? What can you have done with 
them ?” 

“IT was never blessed by the maiden aunt. I never had 
brother or sister. My father and mother died within a week of 
each other, when I was just old enough to feel my loss. My 
father ”—he spoke sternly, slowly, with a harsh ring in his voice 
now—“ killed himself, driven to the deed by another’s sin. I 
was alittle chap; I ran into the room and I saw him die. My 
mother followed him, dying of a veritable broken heart, within 
eight days. The blackness of that week has overshadowed my 
existence ever since and always must hang over me.” 

Joan was unfeignedly shocked, but the tale as told by the 
man in those brief forcible phrases filled her with interest, sym- 
pathy, pity, and a yearning to soothe and cheer. 

“ And what became of you then, poor little boy ? Who took 
care of you?” she asked softly. 

“That universal friend—a lawyer—came forward and managed 
me. I was sent to school, and by-and-by, in accordance with 
my own aspirations and my late father’s intentions, I entered 
the navy. There for some years I got on well. I liked the 
service, and I was growing, I believe, less morbid and peculiar, 
when suddenly an accident betrayed to me a truth I had never 
surmised. I owed my education and my start in life to my 
father’s mfirderer. I was indebted to him, in fact, for all I had 
cost in maintenance and otherwise, since my parent’s death had 
left me penniless as well as orphaned. I was indebted to him, 
to the man who had lured my father into ruin and what the law 
designates crime ; the man whose subtle brain had through all 
his iniquitous frauds (in which my father had been but the cat’s 
paw, the scapegoat, reaping no benefits yet incurring all risk) 
deliberately planned and arranged for this end—that he should 
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ensure for himself security and wealth ; for his gulled victim the 
penalty and the punishment, when penalty and punishment 
could be no longer averted. I owed to this man, at whose door 
lay the lives of both my parents and the honour of one, a debt 
I could not pay. Oh! it was a fraud in keeping with his former 
ones. You can surmise, perhaps, what I did when this thunder- 
bolt struck me.” 

“You forgave your enemy sufficiently to allow him to continue 
the poor atonement he was endeavouring to make for the sins of 
which doubtless he had repented.” 

But her voice was tremulous. His was hard, cutting as steel. 

“T gave my life one object. I would pay back every farthing 
of that man’s cursed bounty. To do that I must earn money, 
therefore I quitted the navy and my lawyer friend received me 
into his office. I allowed him thus to atone; he had deceived 
me, but he had regarded it as legitimate business and he had not 
known all. I ground in that office and other offices until I ground 
all my youth away. I have ground myself into a machine, but I 
have ground money ; I have worked and pinched and saved until 
I am sordid and hard. I am half parchment, half red tape, but I 
have risen in my profession and I have achieved my object I 
have paid back every farthing of that accursed debt, and at last I 
am a free man.” 

“ He took it, that money ?” 

“He had no choice,” grimly. “I made him take it. The 
stimulus has been good for me,” he raised his dark, clever head. 
“It drove me up quicker than I should otherwise have climbed. 
I have attained now to such height in my profession that I can 
sit down and take breath. In other words I have a fairly good 
practice of my own, and this is the first holiday I have enjoyed 
since I entered a lawyer’s office.” 

“Oh!” Joan drew a deep breath. “I do hope you will 
enjoy it thoroughly, but I fear you have made an unfortunate 
beginning.” | 

“T do not call it so,” Despard reassured her, glancing from his 
useless arm to the face of his companion. “It remains to be 
seen what the end will be ; whether good fortune beyond aught 
I ever could conceive, or—whether it will resolve itself into the 
blackest thing my life has yet faced.” 

“Oh, I hope not the latter.” But she spoke nervously ; the 
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man’s tone made his words a thousandfold more significant, and 
feeling herself getting dragged out of her depth Joan made haste 
to cnange the subject. 

“Mr. Despard, would you ever forgive that man who so 
deeply injured you?” 

His face changed ; an iron mask seemed to drop over it. 

“His crimes are beyond forgiveness. Any fair injury in open 
fight I could pardon if pardon were desired; but a treacherous 
wretch who fawns upon the unsuspecting victim he calls friend, 
and stabs him in the dark, is beyond my range of forgiveness. 
I wish I had his trial and punishment in my hands. Do you 
feel your sympathies go out to such a man?” he added half 
sarcastically, half wistfully. 

“No one could sympathise with such a man. But your 
relentless implacability makes me a little afraid of you.” 

“T am letting you study me as I am,” grimly he returned. 
“Of course if you wish me to act a part——” 

“No, I don’t wish you to act.” 

There was silence for some minutes. Joan’s eyes were turned 
towards the open window, Despard’s eyes were turned upon her 
unconscious form. 

Outside the open window the trim velvet lawn and the 
many-hued flower beds shone in the glory of sunshine ; some 
roses, big and creamy, hung over the window, their scent stealing 
in, and the girl’s white fingers played with one unknowingly. 
Upon Joan’s face rested a shadow, the lustrous eyes were grave, 
the sweet mouth was set, the whole expression was troubled and 
thoughtful, and the lawyer waited for her next words with more 
anxiety than he would have acknowledged to himself; but a 
step came on the gravel outside, and Lord Cavass was added 
to the picture. 

“Oh, there you are, Miss Maynard,” in accents of fond reproach. 
“Too bad of you to hide away like this. Too bad really, don’t 
you know. Lady Lea and I have been hunting for you every- 
where ; we can’t make up a set at tennis without you.” 

“TI am just coming,” said Joan, turning quickly. 

“And my letters?” struck in Despard. “I really have some 
of importance.” 

“Duty versus pleasure,’ meditated Joan, herself again. “I 
have been trained to give duty the preference, especially if it 
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seem disagreeable, therefore I will write your letters, Mr. 
Despard.” Seating herself at the writing-table she looked at him 
with her quick, bright smile. “I hope you have got your thoughts 
collected and know what you want to say. Lord Cavass, you 
must go away and play by yourself awhile. This invalid gentle- 
man has the prior claim.” 

Lord Cavass, muttering anathemas upon all invalids who 
shammed, and lawyers who presumed, carried his racket and his 
becoming blazer disconsolately away, and Despard indited a 
letter dry as dust and full of mystic phrases to his managing 
clerk. Joan drew a long breath of relief when she had 
finished it. 

“Oh, poor you,” she said, with deep sympathy, “ writing, 
talking, thinking, like that, week in, week out, for so long a life- 
time ; no wonder you are—what you are.” 

“What am I ?” moving his position in endeavour to meet her 
eyes. 

“You told me yourself, you know, a legal luminary, a lawyer 
of eminence, greatness and renown. Do you know,” leaning 
forward and letting her sweet smiling glance meet and mingle 
with his, “I never met one before—familiarly like this. I have 
seen them, of course, in the distance, looking awful in law courts 
and dingy offices, and the sight has chilled my blood, but I never 
dreamed of sitting ¢éte-d-téte with one like this. It ought to be 
a cure for frivolity, oughtn’t it ?” 

“That is incurable in some people, or rather, perhaps I should 
say,’ he smiled as he said it, and Joan for the first time noticed 
what an illumination his smile wrought. He was a fine man, 
distinguished and clever looking, but scarcely handsome—until 
he smiled, then his face became delightful, “it is inseparable 
from the charm which pervades everything some people say or 
do.” 

“It is very nice of you to say that, very nice and tolerant, for 
I am sure you can have nothing in common with frivolity.” 

“Or charm ?” 

Joan nodded blithely. “Exactly. Or charm. You must in 
some way have got hold of that coveted gift which enables you 
to see yourself as others see you. I never met with a man who 
possessed a tithe of it before,” ruminatingly. 

“T told you I was a unique specimen and should repay you for 
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careful study. You are surely not going,” in alarmed tone as 
the graceful figure approached the door, “to abandon the study 
so prematurely?” She paused with hand on the door to con- 
siderately explain. 

“T am guarding against over-study, which is apt, you know, to 
produce the feeling of distaste.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THEY were grouped in the drawing-room at the Grange after 
dinner, satisfactorily grouped according to Lady Lea’s taste, for 
Joan Maynard was at the piano, hedged about by the little Lord 
Cavass; Mr. Despard sat apart, guarded by Miss Daley, the young 
thing of thirty, who was at once skittish, spiteful, and wildly 
anxious to secure a husband. The post had brought two letters 
that morning, which had jointly contributed to bring about the 
piano movement. Lord Cavass had been assured by his man of 
business that his affairs were in worse condition than he had 
supposed. Joan had received a letter from her father, who had 
heard of the peer’s attentions to his daughter, and hoped that 
the dearest wish of his heart was about to be fulfilled. 


“It is the only thing I long for, to see you ‘my lady,’ and 
taking your place with the best of them. Money is no object, 
as you know well; I have enough for my daughter and her 
husband too.” 


So wrote the Colonial, the man who had made his money 
(piles of it, as he said) over the seas, and yearned, with true 
English vulgarity, to see it shine and glitter and dazzle in his 
native land. Now Robert Maynard knew well that his birth, 
his education, and his Colonial ideas and habits, rendered 
himself unfitted to shine, even though gilded to the uttermost ; 
but with regard to his daughter it was entirely different. Her 
education had been, as he said, first-rate, her beauty was a 
power, and she had inherited from her mother a distinction and 
a grace which lifted her above the average woman. 

Joan was the rich man’s only child, and it was but natural 
that he who had toiled so hard for her sake, should desire to 
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see this daughter of his do full justice to her advantages. And 
when Joan read her letter that morning she asked herself : 

“Had she any right to disappoint her parent’s long-cherished 
aspirations for sake of her own prejudices.” Maynard had ever 
been the kindest, most indulgent of fathers, and his daughter 
knew that if she chose to disappoint him in this instance, he 
would be rather grieved than angered; but so grieved. Some- 
body (Joan suspected Lady Lea) had evidently written the old 
man a glowing account of Lord Cavass and his intentions, 
and Joan,’ meeting now the eager eyes of the impecunious 
noble, knew that it only needed her consent to transform Miss 
Maynard into the Lady Cavass. She sickened at the thought, 
but she conscientiously tried to make an effort towards it. She 
shut her eyes as it were to Despard, shutting him out with Amy 
Daley, and she essayed to find something congenial in Cavass. 
She failed, and then she tried to find something tolerable, and 
she had just failed there again, and was at her wits’ end, 
what to try for next, when she heard Despard’s voice at her 
shoulder. 

“Miss Daley has kindly expressed a desire to hear me sing, 
Dare I venture to trouble you to play my accompaniment, Miss 
Maynard ?” 

Now Joan was accompanist general at the Grange, having a 
talent for that difficult art; she had just played two songs for 
Lord Cavass, who liked to sing (as what man does not?), and 
piped away in serene indifference to time and tune, but when 
Despard made his modest request, Joan arose and replied 
stiffly : 

“Won't Miss Daley play for you? I think she rather likes 
playing accompaniments.” 

So she did, in an airy, girlish way, making nothing of wrong 
notes and skipping playfully over any difficult bar; and for 
another little way she had, viz., of stopping dead in the most 
effective passage to ask, with maddening giggle : “ Where ave you? 
There? Oh! I deg your pardon, why I am a bar or two behind.” 
She was rather shunned by singing men, but Despard turned 
courteously towards her at Joan’s suggestion, and the dutiful 
daughter, retreating from the piano in company with her noble 
shadow, heard singing which even Miss Daley could not murder. 
it was too bad of Despard. What did he want to sing for? 
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That magnificent voice rolling out rich and full, with its thrilling 
intonations, its perfect culture and its dramatic force of expres- 
sion, drowned all Lord Cavass’ little feeble commonplaces, 
And of course the man of parchment and tape must sing a love 
song, sing it too as if he understood and felt every syllable he 
uttered, and as if, moreover, he meant one of his audience to 
feel it also. It was hard on Joan. 

She sat by a small table on which stood a rosily-shaded lamp, 
and the light fell becomingly upon the softness of her white 
arms and neck, the glint of her hair, and the graceful pose of her 
figure; all Joan’s positions were full of natural unstudied 
grace. This evening she wore a gown of thick, soft, pearl, grey 
silk, veiled and draped in parts with grey gauze exquisitely 
embroidered. It was a charming frock upon a charming woman, 
and Lady Lea glancing towards that distant little table admired 
all she saw, for Lord Cavass was getting entangled in the misty 
folds of the girl’s train, and the passion of Despard’s singing 
was emboldening him to bleat out his best imitations of love 
and truth and devotion, and such things as he knew by name 
only. 

But Joan heeded nothing; she was not aware how fair a 
picture she made, nor how lover-like Cavass appeared hanging 
over her; that grand voice was rolling into her heart, and she 
was conscious of naught but the words it sang: 


‘*] want no stars in heaven to guide me, 
I need no sun nor moon to shine, 
While I have you, sweet-heart, beside me, 
While I know that you are mine. 
I need not fear whate’er betide me, 
For straight and sweet my pathway lies, 
I want no stars in heaven to guide me 
While I gaze in your dear eyes. 


‘*T want no kingdom where thou art, love, 

I want no throne to make me blest, 

While within thy tender heart, love, 
Thou will take my heart to rest. 

Kings must play a weary part, love, 
Thrones must ring with wild alarms, 

But the kingdom of my heart, love, 
Lies within thy loving arms.” 


As the last note died away there arose a cry of wild alarm. Joan, 
engrossed in the song, had not noticed the soft-footed approach 
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of Jess the mastiff, who, in endeavour to obtain her notice, thrust 
his cold damp nose into her clasped hands. She started, and 
Lord Cavass, in his endeavour to anticipate her smallest wish, 
thrust the dog aside ; between them, they gave the lamp-bearing 
table a slight but fatal push. It reeled, and had Cavass been of 
the stuff of which heroes are made, he might have caught the 
lamp and saved it from falling with the table; but he was of 
quite different material, so much so that when he heard the 
horrid crash and saw liquid fire rolling towards Joan, and the 
gauze of her gown, he raised the cry of wild alarm and sprang 
back, with the sole desire of saving his own neat black legs 
from the devouring flame. The flame caught the transparent 
tissue on the girl’s train. In another moment but a big 
man came with a leap (such a leap as a lion gives—swift, 
tremendous, sure) across the room. He caught up a huge tiger 
skin, while his voice rang out in command : 

“Bring every rug you can find, zzstantly,” and he had the 
skin wrapped round Joan, and the hungry blaze smothered out, 
before Lord Cavass had conveyed his legs into a corner of 
security. After which Despard fell to stamping about, tearing 
down curtains, and heaping rugs and carpets pell-mell, and the 
result was that, in a few moments (these things have to be done 
quickly, or not at all), the pretty drawing-room was all upset, 
but nothing was very much injured, and the fire was extin- 
guished. Then uprose a babel of tongues, everyone talking 
excitedly except Joan, who had uttered no sound at all. Slowly 
across the room she came, the charred ruins of her pretty em- 
broidery telling how exceedingly narrow had been her escape, 
and stood beside Despard. She had seen everything, her own 
danger, Lord Cavass’ discretion, and the intuitive perception 
which had revealed to Despard, as he stood with his back 
towards her, that she was in peril. She was uninjured, save for 
a slight burn on one arm, but her deliverer had burned his hands 
badly, and by tearing his arm out of its sling, and using it with 
might and main, he must have given it a terrible wrench. Yet 
Joan did not speak of that; she stood before him with her hands 
locked, her face white and her eyes shining ; they were bright- 
ened by tears for one thing, but also by something else which 
only Despard, looking deep, deep down into their beautiful 
depths, could see. 
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“ Thank you,” she said, with a catch in her breath, and when 
he smiled for answer, she turned away. “I will go and take 
off my charred frock, I think, Julie.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Lady Lea, winding her arm about the pretty 
waist, “and this burn shall be dressed. Does it hurt much, 
sweet one?” 

“T don’t feel it.” 

Lady Lea, glancing into the white face, noticed its look of 
exaltation, and a thrill of fear ran through her. 

“Lord Cavass does not understand parafine lamps, Joan, he 
said so just now.” 

“ He certainly seems a little afraid of them.” 

“ Had it been anything to do with a horse, now, he would have 
been entirely master of the situation.” 

“ Does he often meet with horses in a drawing-room ?” 

“Joan, it is not like you to be sarcastic. Take my word for 
it as a married woman ; it is no drawback to a man, as a husband, 
to be unversed in the intricacies of parafine lamps. Nasty, 
vulgar, dangerous things. Light your rooms with candles, it is 
simply a question of money.” 

“It would be a great advantage in a husband, [ should think,” 
said Joan, still with that quiet, exalted look upon her lovely face, 
“to be able to trust him under any circumstances—‘to take care 
of himself—one need have no anxiety on his behalf.” 

“You are upset,” observed my lady abruptly. “I shall ring 
for your maid, and you must go to bed and not speak another 
word to-night.” 

Then she kissed her friend tenderly, whispered how thankful 
she was to see her safe, and left her in her maid’s hands. 

Presumably Miss Maynard had a good night’s rest, for she came 
down the next morning looking fresh and sweet as a rose. She 
found another letter from her father, and upon reading it, at 
the breakfast table, announced that she must return home that 
very day. Mr. Maynard was attacked by his worst enemy, the 
gout. 

“Joan!” cried her hostess, in accents of despair. “You can’t 
go.” 

“I must, Julie. Papa with the gout is a heartrending 
spectacle. Directly he is well again I will come back and finish 
my visit. I hope it will prove to be only a slight attack.” 
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But though she spoke firmly, she sighed inwardly, for coming 
back is not the same as staying on, and it occurred to Joan that 
Despard’s visit at the Grange would be concluded ere she 
returned, while there were no limits to Lord Cavass. 

However, she went bravely upstairs to give orders to her maid 
about her packing, and then she crept down softly, avoiding her 
friend Julie Lea, and looking for the lawyer, Despard; her 
motive was quite innocent, she wished to thank him more 
fully for the trouble he had taken on her behalf the previous 
evening. 

Now Despard was looking for Miss Maynard, he having 
something which he greatly desired to say to her, and this led to 
a little complication and some delay, but at last they met, ’twas 
in the drawing-room, and the drawing-room was happily, at that 
period, deserted. 

“T—I wanted to see you before I left, Mr. Despard, because 
I fear I shall not find you here on my return.” 

“On the contrary, I hope you will. Iam going up to Town 
this evening, my business requires a taste of personal super- 
vision, and Sir Joshua has kindly asked me to come back and 
finish my visit a little later.” 

“Oh!” then she looked up and smiled. “When did you 
make this arrangement? ” 

He answered without dissimulation. “This morning, after I 
had heard your change of plans.” 

“Indeed! Well, on the whole, [ think I am glad you should 
be here when I am. Julie has so many lamps about, and they 
are dangerous on those cockle-shell tables, and you were 
evidently the only person in the room last night who understood 
anything about their management.” 

Then her face and voice and manner altered entirely ; into 
her eyes came the softest, sweetest light, into her voice a little 
tremour, into her manner a shyness, absolutely bewitching. 

“ How can I ever thank you enough, Mr. Despard, for—saving 
my life last night; and I know you wrenched your poor arm 
terribly, I am sure it pains you to-day.” 

“It pains a little. I enjoy it,” with triumph. 

“Oh, I am so sorry. Let me put this sling right for you. Is 
that easier ?” 

He caught the little, gentle hand and held it in his own left 
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one closely, the while he continued with, now, a total alteration 
in his manner, face and voice ; all lightness, all conventionality 
had fled, and in their place shone a passion, rang a force, which 
thrilled Joan to the centre of her being. 

“T assure you I enjoy this pain, for it reminds me continuously 
of my greatest, keenest happiness—I have been of some service 
to the woman J Jove.” 

Silence; Joan, for the first time in her life, finding herself 
speechless, stood at the mercy of the next words it might please 
her companion to utter. 

“The woman I love,’ he repeated slowly, and the rich tender- 
ness in his voice was wonderful. “I have said it aloud at last. 
I have whispered it to myself a score of times, wondering if I 
should ever have courage to say it to you. But for that blessed 
lamp it might have remained unsaid. You are not angry with 
me for—this ?” 

“TI could not be angry with you after—that. Besides, one 
ought never to be averse to hearing truth, if you are suve this is 
truth ? Men make such mistakes in these cases.” 

“JT have never had a case of this sort before. My mother 
died, as I told you, when I was a little child, and since then 
no woman has ever aroused in me any feeling of affection. 
Am I sure I love you? Joan, look into my eyes straight 
through into my soul, and I think you will never doubt it 
again. I know no words which can describe or express my 
feelings, their depth, their might. I love you with every fibre 
of my being, every beat of my heart, every thought of my 
mind. My love for you is the purest, noblest, highest feeling 
my life has ever known; it zs tvuth, and therefore it must 
endure. So long as I have a heart to beat or a brain to 
think, I must love you, love you, Jove you. Oh! my darling, 
and yet it seems such presumption to offer you my worship 
and myself. I must be the veriest simpleton if I did not know 
that I am or have nothing worthy your acceptance, you, so 
far above and beyond all women—and yet sometimes—lately 
—I have felt hopes, thrilling, pulsing throbs of the most 
exquisite hope, whispering that you might care to have my 
devotion and my life. If my vanity has misled me, the kindest 
thing you can do is to put me out of my misery at once, but if 
I have read your sweet kindness aright, if—oh, my darling, 
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my love, my a//—if you can give me promises, even distant 
ones——” 

“Would you like them to be vevy far distant?” Joan asked 
softly ; her confusion vanished as that of her lover increased, and 
she interrupted his hesitating utterances with her old smiling 
sauciness. “If you would allow me to say it I should not put 
off things too far, at your time of life, you know.” 

“Joan, my darling—you mean me to understand —— 

“Joan, my darling, the carriage will be round in an hour’s 
time, and luncheon is all ready for you now in the dining- 
room.” 


Could any interruption be less opportune? But Lady Lea was 
acting prudently, according to her lights. Blind to all her 
dearest friend’s hints and glances she refused to efface herself, 
nay, she hedged Joan about even until the train had entered the 
station and Miss Maynard had entered the train, and though 
Joan could have shaken her dear Julie with much pleasure, she 
could not shake her off. So hedged about was the departing 
guest, that the only thing she had a chance of saying to her 
. lawyer was just the hurried whisper : 

“We must finish that—that conversation of ours when we 
both return to the Grange and meet again, you know.” 

“May I write?” Despard asked eagerly. 

“No, better wait till we meet again.” But forthwith she gave 
him a /ook (right over little Lady Lea's head), and when that 
train went off Despard stood upon the platform a satisfied man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ONLY two weeks elapsed ere Joan Maynard returned to the 
Grange, but somehow during that fortnight the girl had changed. 
She was just as beautiful as ever, but scarcely so charming. She 
was less sweetly, bewitchingly bright and gay, more grave and 
thoughtful, and a little inclined to be sharp and flippant; it was 
a pity. Sebastian Despard had not yet reappeared, and Joan 
never made any inquiry about him; this Lady Lea hailed as a 
good omen. 

“J fancy old Maynard has been giving his daughter sensible 
advice,” she observed to her husband, Joshua. “ Now if it could 
only be managed that Joan should never meet that lawyer 
again——” 

“Ah! that reminds me,” said Sir Joshua. “I heard from 
Despard to-day and he hopes to turn up here to-morrow.” 

Lady Lea stamped her pretty foot. 

“T never heard of anything so vexatious, so tiresome, in my 
life. Josh—put him off,” entreatingly. 

“Certainly not. My dear, are you aware that he is one of the 
very few men whom I really like ?” 

“ That would be very well if he liked you, or ou/y you I mean, 
but Joan makes the complication. You see, dear Lord Cavass 
has so many advantages. Despard has—nothing.” 

“You call brains nothing ?” drily. 

“ Brains,’ in high disdain. “Who wants brains if he has a 
title ?” 

“It is as well to have a modicum, I thought. Cavass, how- 
ever, evidently considers it unnecessary. But do you women count 
appearance as nothing ?” 

“ Appearance ! What does that matter ina husband? Women 
soar far above appearances. If I had studied appearance, now, 
should I ever have married you?” 

“You might have done worse,” retorted her lord quickly. 
“Notably a good bit worse if you had taken a man of Cavass’ 
nches and physiognomy.” 

“ Josh, dear, I wish you would not make those disparaging 
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remarks, I am sure they do Joan’s prospects harm, and re- 
member he is your guest too.” 

“Humph! I have begun to look upon him as one of my. 
fixtures. Do you know by any chance how long he has been 
here ?” 

“TI know I have begged him to prolong his stay, I am sure no 
one could be more harmless.” 

“Certainly no one could be more uninteresting. Well, if you 
can persuade Miss Joan to pay his debts and bestow herself and 
her fair supply of worldly goods upon that little apology fora 
man, she must have less sense than I give her credit for 
possessing.” 

“ She will be Lady Cavass, and old Maynard will be enchanted. 
She would be just wasted as plain Mrs. Despard.” 

“ She would never be plain Mrs. Anybody. That face of hers 
will wear well. Despard is a fine fellow, a real good sort.” 

“Make much of him, Joshua, you who can appreciate him; 
monopolise him, dear, enjoy his intellectual society to the full—so 
fully that no one else can get a chance of it, you know, and I 
shall not object to his visit here one bit.” 

Lady Lea was giving a dance on the following evening, and 
Joan’s programme was almost filled (an heiress who is a beauty 
and a perfect valser to boot, cannot keep dances open unless she 
be a past mistress of subtlety) when her eyes encountered the 
eyes of Sebastian Despard across the room. She was for a 
moment resting by a window, he stood leaning against a door- 
way in the opposite wall. Joan had not known he was due at 
the Grange (Lady Lea having omitted to mention the circum- 
stance),and when she met those dark, clever eyes, with in them a 
look which the girl could not fail to understand, her heart gave 
a great answering throb and her face turned white; the next 
instant it hardened into a cruel look of resolution. Despard 
bowed and smiled, and at once began to thread his way towards 
her, Joan behaved in a manner utterly unworthy of herself ; she 
made no response to Despard’s greeting, and as she saw him 
coming, she spoke to her partner and valsed away. 

“These rooms are stifling,” remarked Miss Maynard when the 
music ceased (she never complained of the most crowded London 
rooms and she could valse all night without turning a hair), “I 
must go out on the terrace, Major Burke. Cold? No, I think 
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it is too warm even outside. Will you fetch me an ice, 
please ?” 

She had gained a few moments of solitude and she stood 
under the pale stars, on the lonely terrace, her white robes falling 
around her, her hands tightly clasped, her eyes piteous. 

“TI must do it to-night. How caz I do it?” she moaned 
Alone! no, she might not even be alone, a step approached and 
ere she could discover from which direction it came and flee 
before it, a hand was laid upon hers and a voice, very low, 
very quiet, and very masterful, the voice of Sebastian Despard, 
said : 

“Miss Maynard, I have followed you.” 

“You have come for dances I suppose,” with an uncertain 
laugh. “ But I fear you are too late, my card is quite full.” 

“T don’t want dances except as a means to an end. I must 
have a certain amount of conversation with you.” 

“Major Burke will be back directly,” looking over her shoulder 
and longing for the stalwart soldier whose presence a moment 
before she had loathed. 

“Then come out of Major Burke’s way. Further down here, 
where he will not see your white gown.” So authoritative was 
his tone, so impelling his touch, that she yielded as if uncon- 
sciously and was led, out of sight of ball-room windows, to the 
farther end of the terrace, then she struggled a little. “I cannot 
enter into serious converse at a giddy dance. You look 
appallingly solemn, quite out of place at a scene of festivity. 
Let me meet you at a prisoner’s bar or in a churchyard or some 
other appropriate spot, at some more suitable time.” 

“You will listen to me and answer me here and now. Joan, 
you cut me five minutes ago.” 

“Did I?” indifferently. “ Oh, well, it does not matter does it ? 
you are not offended ?” 

“Did you wish to offend me?” His voice sounded husky, 
unlike itself. 

“No, oh no,” with superlative carelessness. “Why should I do 
that ?” 

He looked at her standing there, lovely as a dream, cold as an 
iceberg, cruel as death. Was this the same sweet, tender woman 
he had loved and wooed, and as he thought won, only two little 
weeks ago? Only fourteen days since he had parted from her 
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with his heart alight, filled with the most glorious hopes, and 
now—— 

Her face and form remained the same, lovely to distraction. 
Tall and fair in her pure robes she stood beneath the stars a 
woman to be worshipped. Her gown of dead, white silk was low 
cut and short-sleeved, and it was edged about by the snowiest, 
fluffiest ostrich feathers ; a cascade of the same feathers fell from 
the left shoulder to the hem of the skirt; they were fastened 
upon the shoulder by a great bunch of deep crimson carnations 
and another bunch of the same flowers ornamented the girl’s 
huge white feather fan; the fragrance of those carnations was 
wafted to Despard as Joan raised her fan with an idle, graceful 
movement, waving it between her face and his fixed regard. 

“Don’t do that,” he commanded sternly. “I want to see your 
face.” 

“ But I do not like the look on yours, I prefer to shut it out. 
Neither do I like your extraordinary tone and manner,” she 
laughed coldly. 

“ Joan, when last I saw you I asked you a question. I was to 
receive your answer when we met again.” 

“Ah, exactly; it is soon given, that answer. I regret that I 
cannot accept the proposals you were so flattering as to make 
to me.” 

“ And your reasons ?” 

“Women never reason, according to masculine creed—your 
creed, Mr. Despard.” 

“Your reasons,” he protested, heedless of that flippancy. 
“ Your reasons for deliberately doing me this cruel, deadly injury, 
I will know. You gave me encouragement ; you zuztended me to 
hope and to aspire. Had you in the first instance discouraged my 
advances I should never have proceeded a step farther ; had you 
even half-way given me to understand that my attentions were 
unwelcome, I should have retired, bitterly mortified and grieved 
perhaps, but not mortally wounded. Now—now it is, and you 
know it is,a matter of life and death to me. It would have 
been a more womanly and a far more merciful action,” his 
voice quickened passionately, “had you taken a knife and 
stabbed me to the heart with one swift sure blow ; that would 
have been a small cruelty compared with ¢his. Why have you 
done this?” 
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As he paused in evident intention to have some reply, Joan 
said with a forced smile: “You told me once that you held 
it zmposstdle for a woman to be constant. You observed that 
men would blame her for fickleness, falsity, love of change 
in fashion and sweetheart, but for your part you believed that 
in all her fickle nconstancy she did but fulfil the laws of 
her nature, she cou/d not do otherwise. With this repetition 
of your own wise words, Mr. Despard, I think we may close 
this scene.” 

She moved as if to pass him and return to the house; his 
grasp fell on her bare white arm like a steel band, it hurt the 
fair, soft flesh, but neither he nor she were aware of that. Joan 
could see the agony in the white, strained face so near hers, she 
could hear it in the hoarse, strained voice, altered out of all 
semblance to its former delightful music; she could gauge it by 
the pain which seemed to be tearing her own body and soul 
asunder, but, true to the purpose formed out of some awful, im- 
placable resolution, she betrayed no sign of her own suffering. 
She might have been a perfect marble statue, so cold, so destitute 
of all feeling did she appear. But she was to be further tried. 
Despard altered suddenly, his voice, his grasp, his glance grew 
gentle. 

“If those foolish presumptuous words of mine or any others 
I may have uttered have rankled in your mind, forgive them,” 
he pleaded, “for from my very soul I deplore and retractthem. I 
did not know youthen. I was ignorant and conceited and pre- 
sumptuous. And just now I was half mad from pain, forgive 
that also, if youcan. Believe that my love for you is like a 
mighty resistless torrent, which neither my will nor my brains can 
check or control; it drives me hither and thither, into presump- 
tion, into despair, into madness, but your hand could guide it, 
lead it in any way you chose. Joan, my very life isin your hands ; 
whether I will or no, whether I rebel or yield, it must be so; I 
cast myself upon your mercy, for my extremity is utter. I cannot 
indulge in pride or even in what one terms self-respect ; the one 
mighty current sweeps all away save itself. I love you, I love 
you, / love you with my whole soul and being. Have you nothing 
for me—in very pity ; xothing, Joan?” 

It was a cry of anguish, that last entreaty, the anguish of a 
strong man, and, dazed by, her own pain Joan had nothing to 
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say for some moments; she had neither voice, nor speech, 
nor thoughts; that current of love was sweeping her away 
also. 

“You will unsay those cruel words, you did not mean them?” 
The eternal upspringing of hope attuned Despard’s tones again 
to softest melody. ‘“ You deemed me presumptuous, and wished 
to give me a lesson—that was it, wasn’t it? As I look at you, so 
womanly, so gracious, so sweet, I feel you could not be capable 
of cruelty so barbarous. You have the face of an angel; it is 
zmpossible you should have the heart of a fiend.” 

“You have a strange choice of phrases, Mr. Despard. I 
suppose all this poetical exaggeration belongs to your pro- 
fession. I don’t know why I should be accused of such heinous 
crimes, I don’t see what I have done beyond laugh and talk in a 
friendly spirit with you as I have done with dozens of other 
men. If they all expect me to marry them——” 

She finished the sentence with a gesture which turned her 
face from her companion’s scrutiny. 

Dead silence for a time. Oh! sucha long time; a time which 
seemed to Joan a very eternity of torture ; then the lawyer slowly 
spoke. 

“If you have treated many men as you have treated me, | 
am more sorry for you than for them.” 

“That is kind of you. I suppose you see with your just eyes 
some awful Nemesis approaching me. Perhaps you will pray 
for it.” 

“T shall not pray for that.” His accents were broken now, 
almost inaudible. “I have loved you, though how well you can 
never know. You have proved yourself unworthy any man’s 
true affection, but still your happiness, which would have been 
my dearest treasure to guard and ensure, can never be indifferent 
tome. I shall pray——” 

“Oh! please leave my happiness alone,” she interrupted, 
almost hysterical for the first time in her life. “I shall get 
what I deserve, I dare say. But you—you ave loved, you say. 
Already you can talk of it in the past tense, therefore you are 
getting over tt ; you will get over it, of course; I mean you will 
soon learn to forget me, won’t you ?” 

“T shall never forget you. I may in time—learn to forgive 
you,” 
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“Oh, I am sure you will manage to overcome this weak- 
ness. You have so much resolution and strength of cha- 
racter, you have succeeded so splendidly in all your endeavours 
in life, that I am sure you won't fail here. When next we 
meet I foresee ‘ 

“We shall never meet again if I can prevent it.” 

A cold shiver seemed to run through her, she feared he must 
see the tremulous movement, and she cried shrilly: 

“ Of course that is as you please, but I own that—heartless as 
you think me—I should like to hear you tell me presently that 
you have got over it all—conquered this foolish, unhappy fancy. 
Iam sure you will manage it,” with strange insistence. “Now 
you know I am unworthy any place in your regard, I shall be 
torn out, deposed by the force of your iron will, from—from 
your affections and thoughts.” 

“Perhaps. I need not discuss these probabilities with you. 
Shall I take you back to the ball-room, Miss Maynard ?” 

He had lowered himself to the uttermost before her, and he 
had lowered himself in vain; he was a proud man, and he 
would never plead nor sue to her again, Joan felt that. He had 
been marvellously moderate in his reproaches, and as they. 
moved slowly along the terrace, Joan’s shrinking hand just 
touching the cloth of his sleeve, he forbore to utter anything. 
The girl recognised the man’s strength which gave him self- 
control, and his generosity which spared her the taunts and 
upbraidings she might have received. Of all qualitics Joan 
admired most strength and generosity. 

She had treated Despard vilely, inexcusably, she recognised 
that also. Her own hands had put away from between them 
any possibility of friendship in the future; he would avoid her 
rigorously for always, he had said so, so to-night ended—every- 
thing. 

They reached the conservatory door, and Joan drew a deep, 
deep breath, trembling from head to foot, struggling against 
screams and moans, and something stronger even than hysteria, 
a longing to throw herself into Despard’s arms and cry “ Forgive 
me!” 

The end of it all had come. Sebastian Despard bowed 
silently, releasing his arm from Joan’s two fingers; he did not 
look at her, or he might have been startled out of his self- 
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control; he left her on the edge of a cushioned chair, and she 
sank back into the cushions as he moved away. They were 
not invisible to each other throughout the remainder of the 
evening, for presently Joan emerged, and danced, and laughed, 
and apparently flirted (the only peculiarity about her being that 
her face was white, and her hands ice-cold), while Despard 
lounged like other men and looked much as they did, until Lady 
Lea’s ball came to an end—as everything else had done. 


(Zo be continued.) 





